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When You Need Money 


You usually need it promptly; 
its value is often doubled if 
you can get it “at once.” 
Just so in 


Life Insurance 


Promptness in the payment 
of benefit when death occurs 
is all-important and especial 
arrangements are made by 


The 
Prudential 


to insure all possible dispatch 
in the payment of claims. 
Usually payment..is. made. 
the day proofs of death are 
received. 


Nearly 50,000 Claims 
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The Assassination 
of King Humbert 


MORE wicked, more unnecessary, crime 

than the assassination of the King of 
Italy by the anarchist Brescr is hardly 
conceivable. There was no greater justi- 
fication for it than for the murder of 
’ President Carnot by Crsario, of the Empress of 
Austria by Luccuent, or of President Garrietp by 
Guireau. To no one had any of the victims of 
these murderous assaults worked injury. On the 
contrary, they were without exception persons of 
the loftiest character, actuated always by the high- 
est motives, and in their official relations by a sin- 
cere purpose to carry well.and honorably and for 
the benefit of their respective peoples the public 
. burdens which they had been called upon to as- 
sume. Nor was there anything in existing condi- 
tions, political or social, which could so work upon 
the emotions of the most hare-brained of people as 
to give to these wicked deeds even the miserable 
warrant of a sudden access of insane passion Just 
as nineteen years ago nations stood aghast at the 
dreadful erime of Gurreau, and mingled their tears 
with ours over the wanton killing of a great-souled, 
noble-hearted strong man upon the threshold of 
what prumised to be a brilliant crowning’ to. a 
stirring and honorable career, so do they all stand 
to-day at the bier of a King than whom no more 
gallant and chivalrous figure has been known in 
the history of our time. The wickedness of the 
crime, the futility of it, the far-reaching conse- 
quences of it, are appalling; and coming as it does 
at 2 moment when Western civilization seems to be 
on the verge of a struggle to the death with that of 
the East, it is doubly unfortunate. If in Christian 
lands such crimes are still possible, what kind of 
an account can we render as to ourselves to a race 
whom we are strenuous!y striving to convert from 
their wicked to our pious ways? 

Ordinarily it would be proper to consider crimes 
of this nature as the mad acts of irresponsible in- 
dividuals, and by the infliction upon the offenders 
of swift and summary punishment of the most 
drastic quality endeavor to deter others from 
the commission of similar acts of lawlessness. . In 
the case of Gurreau it was evident that the respon- 
sibility for his crime belonged to him alone;- that 
it was the result of his own persistent and ‘insane 


broodings over fancied wrongs, and in no sense. 


the fulfilment of the objects of a conspiracy. © It: 


was clear on the’surface that the killing of ‘Presi-? 
dent GARFIELD was the act of a madman, who 


should be, and fortunately was, accorded ‘the a 
shrift that one accords to a mad dog—although ‘the 
times were not wanting in sentimentalists who 
sought to save him from - the - gallows. Th} 1 

present case there is a difference. - Breser-inay be 
as as mad as a hatter, and as wanting i aétoal 
abettors in his crime as was Gurreav; but ugtlike 
Guiteau he does not find a universal detéstation 
of his act. No man or woman, however depraved, 
was found in that trying summer. of 188DP to’ ap- 
plaud the fiendish act of Gurreavy but*to-day. there 
are open expressions of exultation that this Vile 


travesty of human nature at Monza has sucéeeded — 


in his awful purpose; and what is most deplorable 
in our sight, these manifestations of approval and 
satisfaction are to be found here in our own coun- 
try, and centring in a small, industrious city of 
hitherto unblemished reputation not twenty miles 
from the metropolis. It is precisely at this point 
that the assassination of King Humperr touches 
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vitally upon our own interests. We cannot, of 
course, be held responsible for conspiracies within 
our own borders hatched or hatching against the 
lives or welfare of others, but we can be held re- 
sponsible morally if we permit open expressions of 
approval of crime to go unpunished. The perverts 
at Paterson who have openly expressed their de- 
light that one of their comrades has succeeded in 
his murderous purpose are morally as guilty as 
he. They are instigating more directly than in- 
directly the perpetration of similar crimes in fu- 
ture; they are encouraging the growth of a mur- 
derous instinct in the hearts of thousands of 
maleontents throughout the country; they are aug- 
menting the strength of the powers of evil and un- 
rest, and no reasonable man who cares for law and 
order can deny that morally they are criminals. 

Are we going to treat them as such, or are we 
going to settle back comfortably in our chairs, 
shrug our shoulders indifferently, and allow the 
doctrines of the propaganda of murder to be 
preached under our very noses because to stop it 
would be a high-handed act of Imperialism, equiva- 
lent to the suppression of the true liberties of the 
people? There is a grave problem to be dealt with 
in this emergency. If the law in its present state 
is powerless fittingly to rebuke and punish this 
outrage upon decency, the first duty of the law- 
makers of this land is to see to it that our statutes 
are made adequate to a most erying need. 


ican citizen worthy of the name holds the 
crime of Bresct in anything but utter abhor- 
rence. Far be it from us even to suggest that for 
this crime there is any political responsibility in 
this country; but we do invite our readers to con- 
sider in this connection the fact 
A os 7 sting that a contributing factor to the 
forces of anarchy are the politi- 
cians who preach the gospel of discontent. The 
man who travels about the land stirring up-a feel- 
ing of unrest among the people contributes in 
some proportion, slight or considerable, to the 
anarchistic cause. He may not mean to do so, 
but that he does so is as Clear to the logical mind 
as that two and two make four. The anarchist 
has no use for law, and‘he hates those who ad- 
minister it. His constant effort is to discredit 
those who protect society against his infractions 
of the principles by which all civilized communi- 
ties must be governed. A court of justice in his 
mind is the outward and visible sign of the tyr- 
anny which he claims to exist; he objects to the 
interference of the judiciary between the rights 
of his fellow-citizens and his own designs upon 
them. He will prate of government by injunc- 
tion as glibly as though he were a Populist and not 
an anarchist; you will find him always arrayed 
against the properly constituted authorities, and 
his constant effort is directed toward the tearing 
down of the social and political structure which 
for thousands of years has been building up, and 
to substitute therefor that absolute individual lib- 
erty which is identical with chaos. There is a 
political party in this country which, without real- 
izing it perhaps, contributes to this cause with ab- 
solute directness. It fosters heresies. It preaches 
unrest. It is striving to secure control of the ma- 
chinery of government for its own aggrandizement. 
Mr. WituiaM Jenninas Bryan is the leader of 
that party. 
Mr. Ricuarp Oroxer, of New York, is its ally. 
Governor Strepuens of Missouri, in which civil- 
ized State, for the crime of riding on trolley-cars, 
women have been stripped of their clothes on the 
public highway by riotous mobs without interfer- 
ence from the authorities, is an advocate of the 
principles of that party. 


F*e. be it. from us to intimate that any Amer- 


Senator TittmMan of South Carolina, who once 


suggested the pitchforking of a President of the 
United States, is one of its ardent members. 

Mr. Attocetp of Illinois, who, as Governor of 
that State, pardoned and set loose upon society, 
from which they had been sequestrated, a gang of 
murderers who should have been hanged:for a 
heinous crime, is one of its mainstays. 

We trust that the day will never dawn when the 
doctrines emanating from the perverts of Pater- 
son, New Jersey, and resulting in the assassina- 
tion of a high-minded miler of a noble people, will 
even in their most dilutedform: be preached from 
the Capitol at Washington. — 


HESE be parlous days for the citizens of this 
nation who would have us turn our backs 
upon our obligations outside of our own bor- 
ders, coldly ignoring the manifest responsibilities 


which time has inevitably placed upon our shoul- 
ders, and who are wailing and gnashing their 
teeth in despair because their 
erie sweet dreams of turning the 
; American Republic into another 

Chinese Empire of exclusiveness have been rudely 
disturbed. Not a day has passed that has not 
demonstrated the fact that the United States have 
reached a point where self-assertion rather than 
self-contemplation is required, and where the in- 
exorable logic of events makes it essential for the 
Republic to take its place among the powers of 
earth. Beginning with the Spanish war, which 
was sure to come sooner or Jater, and which had 
merely been postponed from year to year until 
conditions became intolerable and continued peace 
impossible, continuing down through the vexa- 
tious and complicated problems arising from the 
victory of Manila Bay, to the present time, when 


_the greatest sagacity, the greatest firmness, and 


the greatest national cohesion are required in 
meeting the intricate questions in China, it has 
been manifest to all intelligent observers that the 
old easy-going days when Uncle Sam could sit on 
a fence and whittle while his neighbors struggled 
have gone forever. To shirk the responsibilities 
of the hour would cover every man, woman, and 
child of right feeling in this country with shame, 
and an Administration which had shown the 
slightest disposition to crawfish and scuttle in the 
face of such burdens would have been driven from 
power by a wrathful and an outraged electorate 
with such emphatic celerity that there would be 
no vestige of it left. It has been our good for- 
tune that our affairs of state have been conducted 
by men of sturdy principle, in whom lie the traits 
of honesty, conscience, and common-sense, allied 
to a firmness and dignity which have commanded 
the reluctantly given respect of the civilized world. 
It should be a matter of pride to the American 
people that the delicate affairs of China have been 
handled at Washington with a firm grasp, with a 
tactful consideration for the rights of others, with 


.ealm judgment; in short, with the highest states- 


manship. With the nations’ of Europe eying 
each other jealously and ‘inclined to snarl, with 
bullying threats issuing ‘from the lips of emperors 
and kings, the President and cabinet of the Unit- 
ed States have pursued the calm and even tenor 
of their policy with a confidence which the end 
has aniply justified. 

Voters of the United States should remember 
that it is this Administration they are asked to 
overthrow in behalf of a scuttling policy, in be- 
half of a policy of contraction, in behalf of a 
policy of cowardice and dishonor. We cannot be- 
lieve that there is a Bryan organ in the country, 
from the New York Journal, openly and avowed- 
ly Bryanite, to the Evening Post, travelling in- 
cog: this summer, that can convince an intelligent 
people that it is their duty to do any such thing. — 


GENTLEMAN clad in the Senatorial toga, 
dwelling in Maryland, and known as a mem- 
ber of the Wetuineron family, has an- 

nounced that he prefers to follow in the footsteps 
of the Hon. Wessrer Davis rather than vote for 
President McKintry in the autumn. We con- 
gratulate the President. It is 

The President's but another instance of that good 
fortune which the powers that be 

have bestowed upon him. Even if Mr. McKiniey 
were not a man of high character, he would stand 
well in American public life because of the “ en- 
emies he has made.” To be opposed by the strut- 
ting peacock of the Pacific coast, whose Imperial 


portrait has added considerably to the gayety of - 


the nation; to be opposed by the Hon. Wessrer 
Davis, late of Washington, now of South Africa; 
to have the anusing Winstow, the high-priest 
of the Anti-Imperialists, and the Universal 
Open-Letter Writer of the Back Bay, arrayed 
against him; to have the sonnets of the unmilitary 
Garrison thundering rhymes at the fortress of his 
isms; to be vouchsafed the opposition of ArkIN- 
son, who has proved that not a man among us will 
be alive three thousand years hence because the 
potash supply is giving out—is it not all wonder- 
ful luck? 

There is but one fly in the ointment. 

Mr. Bourke Cockran has returned from Eu- 
rope, and will not speak. But Mr. McKiniey 
need not despair. Mr. Cockran will speak later. 
He is a strong man, but we think it doubtful that 
he is strong enough to hold his tongue through 
the whole length of a Presidential campaign. 

And we hope that when Mr. Cockran does speak 
the President’s luck will continue. 
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HE duty of-gold Democrats—-Democrats. who 
believe in honest. money and an orderly gov- 
ernment of liberty and law—is precisely the 
same in this year’s election that it was four 
years ago, but with added imperativeness. 
When Populism secured control of the ma- 

chinery of Democracy at Chicago in 1896, and sought 
to pervert a historic party to the service of repudia- 
tion and turbulent misrule, these Democrats, faithful 
to the traditions alike of their party and their country, 
rejected the false and destructive doctrines put forth 
in their name. They a oe to defeat their party for 
its reformation and for the salvation of the count 
from financial dishonor, industrial ruin, and that well- 
nigh universal impoverishment of the people which 
they elearly foresaw as the inevitable result of Mr. 
Bryan’s election upon the monstrous Chicago platform. . 

This year they are confronted with the same situa- 
tion in exaggerated form. Undisciplined by defeat, 
having learned nothing of wisdom and forgotten no- 
thing of folly, Populism has more arrogantly than ever 
asserted itself in a Democratic national convention. 
It has overcome the manifest will, not only of the 
Democracy of the country, but of the convention it- 
self. It has yielded no hair’s-breadth to saner coun- 
sels. It has rejected every suggestion of moderation. 
It has defiantly reiterated every declaration that 
helped four years ago to drive patriotic Democrats 
into revolt. It has renewed and intensified its threats 
against the public welfare. It has even formed new 
aud very shameful alliances with such agencies of evil 
as the Tammany “ pocket” conspiracy in New York 
and the Altgeld anarchism in Illinois. 

And the active agent, the inspiring personality in all 
this, has been Mr. Bryan himself, who.has not been 
content to force his second nomination upon the party, 
but has gone far out of his way to emphasize the fact 
that his election this year will mean all of repudia- 
tion and anarchy that gold Democrats so emphatically 
rebuked before. 

How large a part the patriotic revolt of sound- 
money and law-loving Democrats played four years 
ago in saving the country from Bryanism, Populism, 
and repudiation by coi debasement, a little exam- 
ination of the facts and res will show. 

New York, with its thirty-six electoral votes, went 
Democratic in 1892 by 45,518 plurality; in T896 the 
honest-money Democrats of the State so vi y re- 
jected Bryanism that in addition to 18,950 votes cast 


for Palmer, they gave the State to McKinley by the 


unprecedented plurality of 268,469. In 1892 Indiana 


a Democratic plurality of 26,993; four years later it 
repudiated Bryanism by no less than 142,498" plu- © 
rality. 

Wisconsin gave her electoral vote for Cleveland in 
1892 by 6544 plurality; in 1896 it buried Bryan and 
free silver under an adverse plurality of 102,612. 

New Jersey, which voted for Cleveland by 14,974 
plurality, rejected the Chicago programme of destruc- 
tion in 1896 by no less than 87,692 votes for McKinl 
in excess of those cast for Bryan. ' 

These are mere examples of what happened in every 
State in which Democracy refused to lapse into Popu- 
lism. No one who will take the trouble to‘éxamine the 
record can doubt that the patriotism and’ common- 
sense of Democrats who refused to follow a’ Populist 
lead into the slough of repudiation and anarchy, con- 
stituted a controlling factor in ‘the salvation of the 
country from the most disastrous mischiefs that have 
threatened it at any time since the civil war. - Now 
that precisely the same mischiefs are threatened with 
renewed and increased determination, can there be the 
least doubt that those who so manfully came to: the 
rescue before will do the like again? ~ Is it to be 
thought that such men will now join the forces of de- 
struction which they so —- helped to overwhelm 
with their ballots in the last election? Against every 
impulse of party fealty these men four years ago de- 
feated their party in order to rescue it from the con-. 
trol of madmen. It is conceivable that they will now 
submit their judgments and their consciences to the 
keeping of the same evil forces additionally infuriated 
by defeat? Is the need of rescuing their perty, —— 
defeat, from the cabal of Populists who have e 
themselves its masters, less imperative now than it 
was four years ago? Is it not certain, on the contrary, 
that its second and still more pronounced defeat at 
the hands of Democrats who are loyal to the old tra- 
ditions, is necessary to complete the work begun in 
1896? 

There is every reason to believe that this is the view 
taken by the great army of Democratic voters who re- 
poe Bryanism before. Here and there a politician 
ike ex-Congressman John De Witt Warner, anxious to 
gét back into “the line of promotion,” or an editor, 
like the owner of the Louisville Cowrier-Journal. eager 
to save his newspaper’s party support, has put aside 


gave a plurality for Cleveland of 7125; im 1896 -that « ..- 
State went Republican by 18,181. In 1892 Illinois gave ~~ , 


& 


‘his convictions and deserted to the enemy. Bvt there 
is not the slightest reason to believe that such political 
trimming represents the sentiment of the great mass 
of voters whose leaders they assume to be. On the 
contrary, the real leaders of the honest-money Demo- 
crats, who gathered at Indianapolis in July, mani- 
fested a determination even greater than that of four 
years ago to defeat Bryan and make a final end of the 
folly that he represents. These are the leaders who, 
four years ago, nominated a third ticket, in order that 
their followers might vote against Populism without 
casting their ballots for a Republican. This year they 
sec clearly that the danger to the country is too im- 
minent and too t for patriotic men to risk an 
such division of the forces that stand for honesty an 
order and prosperity. They have decided to nominate 
no third ticket, but instead to urge all men who desire 
Bryan’s defeat to vote directly for Mr. McKinley, as 
the only sure and practicable way of accomplishing 
that purpose. e 

In order to deceive voters of the class here under 
consideration and to divert them from their purpose to 
make a final end of the 16-to-1 dishonesty, a specious 
plea is put forward. It is declared in the Kansas City 
platform that a vague and baseless charge inst the 
Administration of “ Imperialism” and “ Militarism ” 
is “the paramount issue of the campaign.” Men are 
gravely told that Mr. Bryan’s threat of ‘free-silver re- 


as 






sooo phn) 





oN, 


TRYING TO PAINT OUT THE OLD SIGN. 


‘pudiation is not serious in ty of the extraordinary 


determination’ he manifested in forcing it into his 
platform. They are told that however mischievous his 

urpose in that respect may be, it is safe to elect him, 
ss as President he would lack means of carrying 
out* his threat. This is like suggesting the admission 
of an avowed incendiary into your house, onthe plea 
that there are: probably: no matches lying about your 


premises. 

It is urged‘that Mr. Bryan, if elected with a House 
of Representatives in thy with him, could not 
secure the i_peal of the gold-standard law, or, the en- 
actment of any legislation in behalf of free silver, for 
the reason that there is a majority in the Senate 


-lican representation in the Senate num 


against all such measures, and that this majority can- 
not be overcome during the next Presidential term. 
This is simply not true. 

In the first place, it is neither certain nor indeed 
prebable that every Senator now counted on the side 
of honest money would remain true to that convietion 
if, by Mr. Bryan’s election, the country should seem 
to give a verdict in favor of free silver. Many. of 
them have been bitten by that heresy in the past and 
are sound-money men now only because that has seem- 
ed to them to be in accord with the tendency of popu- 
lar sentiment. Reverse that tendency, even in seem- 
ing, and there is little doubt that some at least of 
-them would gadis find excuse to return to their 
former attitude. 

Again, the power of a President to coerce the action 
= na ah whose _—— future he holds in his hands 
ro is control of patronage and otherwise, is ver 
quent Mr. Cleveland ened it with almect peastling 
effect on one notable ocension, and Mr. McKinley fairly 
forced an unwilling Senate to ratify the Treaty of 
Peace with Spain. In both these instances the Presi- 
dent was right and the Senate wrong, so “that Mr. 
Cleveland’s and Mr. McKinley’s use of Presiéential 
pressure was for good. But the power would be equally 
potent in the hands of a President bent upon coercing 

the Senate to mischief. 

But apart from this, the sound-money majority in 
the Senate would be by no means secure beyond the 
4th of next March, should Mr. Bryan be elected Presi- 
dent in November, and still less would it be secure for 
the entire term of his Presidency. The terms of one- 
third of the Senators will expire next March; those of 
another one-third will end with March, 1903. What 
ground is there, in view of this fact, for a sane hope 
that a sound-money majority would endure in the Sen- 
ate in face of the election of Mr. Bryan and a Bryan- 
ite House of Representatives in November? The 
States which he must carry in order to be elected, 
would at the same time pretty certainly elect Legis- 
latures in s thy with his policies, and it would not 
take such slatures long to change the Senate ma- 
jority for sound money into a majority ready to do 
the President’s most destructive bidding. 

Kentucky and Louisiana have already chosen free- 
silver.men to succeed two honest-money Senators on 
the 4th of next March. Oregon, which was se close 
at the last election as to be doubtful this year, will 
send a new Senator to Washington next March; so 
will ‘the still closer States of South Dakota and 
Wyoming, whose Republican pluralities at the last 
election Were only 583 and 183 respectively, and may 
easily be converted into free-silver majorities this year, 
with the certainty in that event of sending devoted 
Bryanite Senators to Washington next spring. 

"Ot the other States which the Bryanites profess to 
regard as doubtful this year, Colorado, Delaware, New 
York, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, New Jersey, Minnesota, 
Montana, West Virginia, Idaho, and Nebraska will all 
have vacant Serate seats to fill next spring. In this 


’ grcup of States hoped for by the Bryanite party, there 


are twelve Senators to be elected in place of twelve 
outgoing sound-money men, while the se gee Repub- 
ers only fifty- 
one, or five more than a bare majority of a full Senate. 
It is certain that Bryan cannot carry all of? these 
States. It is doubtful that he will carry any of them 
except possibly the two or three that gave very meagre 
McKinley majorities at the last election. But in order 
to be elected President he must carry enough of them 
to ‘give him forty-eight more electoral votes than he 
secured last time, arid if that should happen it would 
pretty certainly carry with it the choice of enough free- 
silver Senators to make Mr. Bryan master of the 
Upper as well as the Lower House. It would enable 
him at once to carry through Congress and write into 
the statute-book an act providing for “the free and 
unlimited coinage of gol and silver at‘the present 
legal ratio of 16 to 1”; and to the accomplishment of 
that, more emphatically and unqualifiedly-than to any 
other policy whatever, he is both politically and per- 
sonally committed. 

In brief, the issue of honest as against dishonest 
money is as directly involved in this year’s election 
as it was in that of 1896, with a much more threaten- 
ing prospect that the triumph of Bryanism at the pol!s 
would actually result in free-coinage legislation in its 
extremest and most pernicious form. The menace to 
the national good name is the same. The peril to the 

ple’s' prosperity is even greater now than then. 
The duty of‘every honest man to avert the danger and 
trample down the folly is certainly not less imperative 
than it wes four years ago. 

Is not this, then, “the paramount issue ”? ' Can plat- 
ferm rhetoric alter the fact, or false assumptions ob- 
secure it? Is there any course open to sound-money 
Democrats except the sensible and patriotic one which 
they pursued four years ago to the lasting advantage 
of the country and the enduring honor of themselves? 
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VIADUCT ON THE PEKING-HANKOW RAILWAY. DESTROYED ‘BY _ BOXERS’ -MA¥ 2g, 1g00. 









































GENERAL VIEW OF TIENTSIN—THE PUBLIC GARDENS IN THE FOREGROUND. 
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Mme. Pichon, ot France. Mme. de Giers, of Russia. Mrs. Conger, of the United Sfates. 





Baroness von Heyking, of Germany. Mme. Knobel, of Holland. Lady Macdonald, of Great Britain. Baroness Nishii, of Japan. 


THE LADIES OF THE PEKING LEGATIONS. 


This photograph was taken about a year ago on the occasion of the presentation to the Empress Dowager of the wives of the members of the diplomatic corps. 
ladies were the first Caucasian women thé Empress ever saw. They are now besieged in Peking. The men in the picture are some of the foreign military attachés 


Hagberg. Sweden, Norway. Brennan, Great Britain. GoodnoW, United States. Otaghiri, Japan. Laptew, Russia. Rocher, Collector of Customs. Japanese G 


hese 


Van Walree, Netherlands. Knappe, Germany. Schuncker, Austria. Marquis Ito. Francke, Belgium. Tsai Taotai of Shanghai. Valdez, Portugese}. De Bezaure, France, 


THE FOREIGN CONSULS, AT SHANGHAI, 
This photograph was taken on the occasion of the recent visit of Marquis Ito of Japan tq Shanghai, 
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appreciated their mighty responsibilities and 
immeasurable opportunities in the Pacific Seas and in 
the lands bordering thereon. Morally and materially 
America is now face to face with wider possibilities 
than at any time since the civii war and the period of 
reconstruction. 

Some of us who served in the Asiatic diplomatic 
and consular service for years before the occupation 
of the Philippines and the present Chinese crisis, 
unheeded the songs which told the story of vast un- 
—o fields of material and political influence 
until the battle of Manila Bay awoke all America to a 
realization of a new old world far to the west of her 
Pacific shores. Where the West meets the East, and 
where all points of the compass now seem to centre 
their chief interest, America has before her an un- 
paralleled foreign area of legitimate activity. 

We have been so concerned with our own internal 
progress that prior to the Spanish war we gave little 
thought to the Asiatic world. We were formerly so 
absorbed in the limits of the two Americas, and so 
under the circumscribed influence of the- Monroe doc- 
trine, that we did not realize that just across 
the Pacific from California, Oregon, and — 
were commercial potentialities ‘far exceeding any that 
can ever be accredited to South America. 

The fact that our bere 2 of trade with the Far 
East to-day is com tively small is no argument, 
against. its value. It is, on the other hand, a strong 
point in favor of its development. 

When we consider that we .have built up almost 
without wd effort a_ trade of early $100,000,000 per 
annum with China, J) , Korea, Siam, and Siberia, 
we can ask what will be the total when we shall sys- 
tematically devote our energies to its exploitation? 
When we remember that our trade with China alone 
has increased about seventy-five per cent. in the last 
decade, during the greater part of which we gave 
little attention to that. mighty land, we can ee 
what will the future bring us as we study carefully 
its wants and demands? With the sum of our 
Chinese exports and imports valued in 1899 at $45,- 
000,000 and built up with no extraordinary effort, 
and with America, therefore, controlling at the 
present approximately one-eighth of China’s entire 
foreign commerce of $333,000,000, we are encouraged 
to expeet our share soon to double or treble itself, 
and even go on until it shall. be easily one-third and 
possibly one-half of the total. 

If China, with a population commonly estimated 
at 400,000,000, has a trade of $333,000,000, and Ja- 
pan, with a population of 40,000,000, a ‘trade of 
nearly- $300,000,000, what can we predict of China 
when she shall open up her interior, reform her 
government, and adopt the progressive methods of 
Japan? The possibilities are so immense as almost 
to stagger us. Japan’s commerce, has e*5 in three 


decades from less than $1 per head to pan has 
no greater resourees and no greater and sell- 
ing capacity in proportion to population China, 


all. things being equal. America’s a trade 
amounts approximately to $25 per head. ith Ja- 

n’s rate at $7 and America’s at $25, it should not 

unreasonable, for the pu of future calcula- 
tions, to estimate what Chir’: trade may be some day 
at the low figure of $5 per hvad instead of $1 or 
less. 

Lest there will be those whe would accuse me of 
indulging in a wild hypothesis, I will be conserva- 
tive to the very limit. Tf China’s pulation is given 
by the Statesman’s Year-Book and the best authori- 
ties at 400,000,000, I -will place it for the estimates 
in this article at only 300,000,000. If we multiply 
this low figure of. population then by 5, the value in 
dollars "per head of possible trade, which is $2 less 
than Japan’s ratio and $20 less than the United 


States, we have the magnificent sum of $1,500,000,000- 


per annum. If this be cut in twain to form a reason- 
able idea of the division of i and exports, we 
can place the former at $750,000,000. When China 
has developed her trade to this degree, the United 
States, from her com ing position and her in- 
comparable resources, should supply at least one- 
third and possibly half of what China would buy. 
Such estimates would make America’s share of ex- 

rts to China. at least $225,000,000 and ibly 

75,000,000 per annum. Is such a possibility not 
worth remembering in the present crisis? Shall we 
for a moment think of relaxing our efforts where, if 
we do, the invaluable prizes will go to European 
countries? Never tenmuiting that commerce is the 


life-blood of the material foree of a nation, it 
would seem as if ‘there could be no hesitation as to 
our policy. d . 

Such estimates of China’s future "ey not based on 
mere supposition. The record of the past is tg er 
tive of the future. When we keep in mind the 


that China has-been. comparatively undeveloped ma- 
terial field, though ha: Pier aagike kiewecy beeen: 
, We can reason c- 


ally as to the eapabilities that are before her. Ch 


out all the manifold features of material and moral 
Pr which now make us one of the first powers 
of the world. 


With a trong central"government in China, with a 


net-work of railways extending over the empire, with 
her. splendid waterways improved, with her rich nat- 
ural resources paying tribute to the world, and with 
the entire interior open to the commerce of foreign 
nations, it is difficult to picture the measure of Chinese 

ibilities. All of the United States, including 

Jaska and our new possessions, could be included in 
Cathay, and still there would be an area as large as 
Texas left over.. To illustrate in one sentence a con- 
dition and a possibility, which I have often before 
cited, I would emphasize the fact that there are only 
400 miles of railway in China’s 4,000,000 square miles 
holding 400,000,000 people, where there might be con- 
structed with ample security of profit under good 
government 40,000 miles. 

In confirming the exact extent of America’s inter- 
ests which are now at stake in China, let us note 
more carefully the returns for 1899 in comparison 
with those of 1889. Our direct trade, not including 
Hong-kong, with China was valued in 1889, in exact 
figures, at $19,819,540; in 1899 at $33,112,708, or an 
inerease of $13,293,168. . in this same period it is well 
too e that our exports to China increased far 

t rapidly than our imports from China, thus tend- 

to make the balance of trade in our favor. In 
1 our exports were less than three million dollars; 
in 1899 they amounted to rourteen and one-half mill- 
; 


of China. Ten years ago 

of, and sold to, China and ong-kong products 

valued approximately at $25,000,000; ‘last _ we 

nearly reached the $44,000,000 mark for same 

field, or a remarkable increase of $18,000,000. 
China’s diversified markets ae to all sections 


tates are discovering 


world is astonished when it reads that 
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decade, 
tained, and .the field where these products are 
does not go into the hands of a ee oe which 
laces discriminating duties on ‘its tari 


B 


to trans-Pacific lands. As this demand grows it will 
call for a share of the output of the Northwest and 
Central West. Only a small of the Asiatics 
have yet learned that there is such a commodity as 
item flour. This s ts. also vast possibilities 
of a market for corn ieee or meal when China’s 
millions shall be taught to eat it. 

. The Middle States and other oil-producing sections 
sold to China in 1899 an output valued at $4,700,- 
000. There is also a rapidly increasing demand in 
China for all kinds of manufactured iron and steel, 


As questions are often fieally asked as to what 
we are actually selling By og Chine t ean give, at 
the risk of indulging too much in statistics, some 
details of importance. Figures are usually dry and 
uninteresting. At the present moment, however, not 
only manufacturers, agriculturalists, and general ex- 
rters, but laymen in all oceupations are 

toe After the three chief 

oil, arid flour already mentioned, we note the follow- 
ing articles and values: locomotives and kindred roll- 
ing stock for railways, $900,000; iron and 
miscellaneous manufactures thereof, $400,000; 
bacco, $357,000; lumber, timber, and wood manu- 
factures, : 


$200,000; general paso 
spirits, and malt liquors, $100,000; books, maps, and 
scientific instruments, $65, 


000 ; 
miscellaneous machinery, $50,000; bicycles, $26,009; 
fruits pe nuts, $24,000; cartridges and fire-arms, 
$23,000; paper, $21,000; clocks and watches, $16,000; 


prt : 
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leather $10,000; and a long list under the head of 
“muck and truck” which has great promise in the 
future. In the miscellaneous growing demand we 
notice such a as structura! tron, electrical 
appliances, locks Inges, type-writers, pumps, wire 
nails, piping, eaws, stoves, lamps,, musica! jastru- 
pants, perfumery, and canned oats, milk, and 
it. 


Though these lists of what we are selling may seem 
ing to some, it is almost fascinating to ima- 
what must be the ultimate demand of the 800,- 
,000 Asiaties who dwell in lands debouching on the 
Pacific, who are increasing in population beyond our 
knowledge, and who, as they come in contact with 
the foreign world, will wish to be supplied with its 
endless variety of products, he individual Chinese 
or Asiatic may never care for more than a smali por- 
tion- of what the individual American or European 
requires, and yet the demand wil! he sc vast as to 
supply us with that market which we must have for 
our surplus manufactured and agricultural products, 
if we go on developing our industria! and farming 
interests in the future as we have done in the past. 
Legitimate ex of American markets therefore 
oppecis to wage-earner and to the capitalist 
e. 


. For a further appreciation of what we have at 
ake in Chira, let us note that, in addition to build- 
ing railways and supplying material for the same 
throughout the wide area of the empire, we ean assist 
in improving her innumerable harbors, in dredging her 
rivers and canals, in bridging the same ior railways 
and other routes of travel, in building roads, in con- 
struc electric lines, in extending telephones and 
telegrep in providing pF ye me rag ag water- 
» Sewerage electric lights, in open- 
ing up her mines of coal, iron, gold, comin: and loti 
pos Shes and metals, in roviding material for all 
classes of new structures for public buildings, manu- 
facturing plants, and other menifold changes incident 
to a new, material progress. This is only a meagre 
enumeration of the open speeeenity, 
. If it be argued that in way we shall be teach- 
ing China to be a formidable competitor of ours in 
the future, it can be contended, on the other hand, 
that if we do not meet these gueneng demands the 
countries of Europe will surely seize the opportunity 
and derive great financial benefits therefrom. Like 
many others who have lived long in Asia, I am not, 
however, ef the future. When the time 
shall come that China will have goue through this 
first process of material awnkening. there wili de- 
velop further mighty demands for our manufactured 


and cultural 

. While the pre statement is only. » summarized 
review of our present and possible material interests 
in China, it may suffice te show thet we have too 
much at stake to think for a moment of allowing the 
nations of Europe to tion Chine among them- 
selves, or divide it lasting. guarantees of the 
“open door” principle of trade which will allow us 
free access to all the empire. 

But our moral ey is even” greater than 
our material opportunity. If I have given more space 
to the commercial of the question, I would 
lay more emphasis on the mora! interests which we 
have at stake. Christianity and civilization in their 
forward movement a) to us in this crisis even 
more than commercialism and trade conquest, Our 
religion, our race, and our institutions are involved 
in the issue of the intricate problem that is now being 
worked out in China. The forces of Christianity have 
taken a stand in that land from which there can be 
no retreat. Our missionaries have rights no less 
than our merchants. Our ministers of the gospe 
must be allowed to preach the true teachings and the 
hilosophy of Christ, as well as our ministers of 
p rere must be guarded in their deali with 


govern long 

or papules the pri ~ and philosophy of Con- 

If the missionaries have at times followed me/hods 
rough 


led 
the diplomatists of Europe have employed 
methods in their lations with China th i 
and other tive demands that might 
lead to a massacre of r en Poasibiy while 
Go malens Wee ae ck the mote out of 
the missionary eye, it shoul 
own. If we study carefully the history of missionary 
work, not only in China, but in Siam, Japan, and other 
we will find that these ex of 
Christianity, Protestant and Catholic, met with a 
cordial welcome, and were at peace with the people 
t to enlighten, until the envoys of 


draw our merchants. When we check the messengers 
of Christianity, let us recal] the messengers of com- 
merce, 
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IMPLORE my people to keep the peace. In a 

country so far from our native land, a colony 

such as exists in San Franeisco should be in 

continuous peace. We should’ be as one brother 

to another. There should be no more quarrel- 

ling; it is shameful in the eyes ‘of other nations. 
Only two companies are engaged in the present war, 
and this is net their first quarrel. These men must 
change their ways, and not be like wild beasts in the 
jungle. If this trouble is not settled without further 
blood, I will invoke the aid of the Six Companies and 
the Merchants’ Association, and bring the offenders 
to American justice.” 

Such is the manifesto written by Ho Yow, the 
Chinese consul-general at San Francisco, and posted 
outside the gate of the Consulate on Stockton &treet. 
Twice each week, since December I, Chinese have been 
either killed or wounded, the causes leading ta the 
assaults upoa them arising from the same difficulty, 
and the method of execution invariably being the 
same—that of assassination or attempts to assas- 
sinate. 

The existing trouble is a characteristic Chinese war, 
and presents many phases of the curious mannér in 
which the Chinese of California are organized within 
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ville. These were respectively the Hop Sings and the 
Suey Sings, the word “sing” meaning “tinion.” .A 
mistress of a Hop Sing man was stolen by of the 
Suey Sing men, and the injured member 

restoration of his consort or reparation in da 

Both were refused. Therefore war was declared be- 
tween the sings, or tongs, and hostilities started in 
with the shooting of a Suey Sing man by a Hop Sing,“ 
the person killed not being the Tarquinius in the in- 
cident, nor the slayer the Collatinus. 

Thereupon the flames of the fever spread and the 
seene of the war was changed from Marysville to 
San Francisco. In Marysville there are but about 
three hundred Chinese, and the names of these are all 
known to the local police. The district of the town 
in which they live is small and easily patrolled; among 
such a small number it is difficult for a murder to 
take place and the perpetrators escape the surveil- 
lance of the police. > 
ease ig different. 





 Readguarters of the Suey Gong 


sidewalks and shoot until a side succumbed. The 
consul-general promptly notified the police of this move, 
but before the officers could get in action the Suey 
crowd had assembled at the appointed place prepared 
for the fight, each man with a big pistol up one ca- 
pacious sleeve and a long knife in the other. It hap- 


/ pened, however, that the Hop men did not appear. It 


was found that they were at a great disadvantage in 

int of numbers, many of their men béing out fish- 
los: while the Suey men, who were fish and fruit 
eanners, ha completed their season’s work, were 
at leisure to fight and kill. 

The truce spoken of is as odi a feature as these ex- 
traordinary hostilities present. The Chinese New- 
Year is a period of great festivity, much akin to 


were mpt to 


x ithe in . 
Chinatown contains + atacahye of ple to show th es upon the streets, 
thirty thousand denizens. It is an intricate maze "aa holiday trade would be ruined and the conse- 


narrow alleys, dark age oe and unde d cham- 
bers with labyrinthine ramifications. It is a place 


peculiarly fitted as a field of operations for wa: 
elements which carry on their contests by stealth an 





themselves. Two associations, formed much like Ma- under cover. Another advantage in transferring fur- 
sonic orders among Americans, had lodges in Marys- ther battles to San cisco was that the visitors 
: would be strange to 

’ the police, while 

I they should find 














plenty of aid and 
comfort at the 
hands of their re- 
spective tong mem- 
bers in that city. 
Accordingly, near- 
ly two hundred men 
were withdrawn 
from the 
abet ty ion 
rysville and add- 
ed to the life in 
Chinatown, San 
Franciseo. No soon- 
er did they arrive 
than they com- 
menced _ their bat+, 
tles. Five of the 


ox: tee aw bee 
on e 
was two men killed 
and one wounded. 


thought peace was 
at least temporarily 
secure it was ab- 


ting of a pitch- 
por pa por 
lic street by the op- 








\ LEADER OF THE HOP TONG. 





posing clans. They 


were to draw up in 
line on opposite 


deer We 


uent losses to themselves pemetinay sient, They 

pon the consul-general to use his 
offices to effect, a peace, at least a temporary one, 
whereby no interference with business might’ take 
place. ! This was done, the merchants agreeing to pay 
to the Suey crowd a large sum of money if 
Hops also 


be yielding to a form of blackmail. Still, there seemed 
to be no alternative, and the shrewd and practical 
consul- 1 would not have countenandced such a 
concession were other means feasible. 

The truce being broken, the imperial official and the 
merchants united their forces with the police. Seven- 
teen thousand five hundred dollars were offered as re- 


Chinese wards’ for the apprehension of murderers, assailants, “s 


chief of police 
Chinatown. Al 
rities 


went on a search for Chinese who had not certifica 
and several found without them were deported. 
methods soon brought the tongs together, 
th the result that a peace believed by many and 
hoped by all to be permanent was fixed up, much 
merchant being required, however, to fill the 
wounds gaping Fred the two sides. 

This war, in line with all previous wars, gives added 
demonstration to the fact of the entire unsuitability 
of the American form of government to handle the 
Chinese criminal classes. o one understands this 


y of these com- 
bined into a sort of trust known as the “ ve 
ae orders Hl incorporated under the laws 

are all inco 

of the State, and are chartered as social bodies. 
word “hop,” for instance, means “ om 
the word “suey” is interpreted as “1 ” Under 
such gy ea Oe oor 
conclave, their meeting-places 
thro a multitude of signs and passwords, more 
chubetete te detail and sacra etricily coms ied with 
than any of those known to American societi< 

It is the peculiarity of the Chinese that in joining 
a tong each man swears to stand by and ——— ant 4 
brother member in all his matters and affairs, 
public and private. No other alliances among men are 
so coniplete as these, in that for an injury to one— 
member of a tong. each individual member thereof 


ing accessible only 


hold forth in secret 
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order of which he is a member. Consequently the 
members. the-toug. hol i membership of the in- 
jured sallies forth to wreak yce upon any 

rson’ known to belong to the tong of the injurer. 

e purpose of this is-to force requital from the tong, 
and indemnification of the harmed person for his in- 
juries. : 

ix. recor SD coe eer 
indifferent , @ people dis to many - 
evils--without resentment. The immobility of the 
Chinese eountenance would it this, but the coun- 
tenance, like many features of the Chinaman, is very ; 





dece’ - ‘The fact is that\the Chinés: are exceedingiy 
“git and are liable to become ‘ulous upon 
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nounced by the Sees and all their affiliated tongs ag 


the ep > Neh gene yy ge with. og ree 
pu Maile prtvicion Foot tem cane tieeare 
-! : i " 
, their own account into the United States. 
itted by the jury 

; i 

See Yups. assuming’ the attitude ‘of 
cl at the 


a by. the interference of »-class of.lawyers which 
ie the 





ending miy after the ay persons, grew 2 hand in endeavoring to séttle it, and they 
out a dipte over upon at by a labored earnestly for three years they utterly failed 


of the Chinese colony, numbering re teenas % 


a state of peace would only be ible were the mem- 
bers of the most ful and docile disposition. The 
great majority of the Chinese mndcubtely are peace- 
ful, and their unions are doubtless based upon the 
theory that they severally are all of this type. The 
disturbing element is numerically small, but it is none 
the less effective. It is the misfortune of the United, 
States that there is no extradition treaty existing 
whereby the government of China may claim its crimi- 
nals reaching the United States. China through her 
representatives here has upon three occasions tried to 
secure such a provision, each time without effect. The 
roposition has upon each occasion met with a voice 
rom the American missionaries in China, who assert 
the cruelty of the Chinese criminal laws, and declar 
that the United States should take no hand in pass-V 
ing over to China and to certain death men who have 
fled from her shores upon charges of crimes which, had 
they been committed in the United States, would not 
have been punished with the death penalty. The re- 
sult of this temporizing has been to make the United, 
States the haven of the criminal classes of China. 
Whatever their crimes may be in China, once in this 
country they know they are safe. There is no other 


to accomplish any results. 

At last the Chinese minister at Washington, Mr. 
Wu Ting-fang, sent his brother-in-law, Mr. Ho Yow 
to the scene. of the trouble. “Mr. Ho was peculiarly 
fitted to the task. He was a modern ‘Chinese in the 
full sense. He was a lawyer, graduate of an English 
college, was a literatus, and wrote the English lan- 
guage more fluently ther. most of his countrymen were 
able to handle the Mentnrla characters. Besides these 
accomplishments Mr. Ho was a diplomatist, and his 
natural ada ty in this regard been culti- 
vated by the practice entailed in a lengthy residence 
at the Legation at Washington. Mr. Ho came to San 
Franeisco as vice-consul. Six consul-generale had 
been during the precsding, three years sent by Peki 
to Sen Francisco to settle ihe trouble, and each ha 
been successively recalled, leaving the situation un- 
changed. The whole of the merchant and general busi- 
ness class was reduced to the last straits. Clothing, 
slipper, cigar manufacturers, all members of the Sam 
Yups, had gone into bankruptcy by wholesale, and 
many merchants had failed, the loss to this class 


/ aggregating millions. Many regarded the trouble as 


beyond settlement, were packing the effects which it 
was impossible to sell, and were leaving for China, 
there to resume permanent abodes. Within another 
twelvemonth it is unquestioned that the whole of the 
substantial body of Chinese on this coast would have 
been out of the country, leaving only the laborers who 
were employed by the whites. 

So many collateral differences had developed since 


tthe start of the trouble that the main issue had been 


country which offers them such refuge; small is the . smothered, and when Mr. Ho took up the problem he 
wonder that they should ardently desire emigration ‘was confronted with a multitude of points, each of 


to it. They do not, however, come in through the 
custom-house; in order to do this they would first 
have to muster before the Chinese authorities. 
They sail for British Columbia or Mexico and leak 
into the United States over the borders. Amongst the 
thirty two or three thousand people at present in 


which had a long train of troubles in their wake and 
seemed to lead out to an infinite career of troubles 
ahead. His first effort was to get both sides to dis- 
miss*their lawyers. In this»he was successful. His 
next point was to secure a waiver of all differences of 
origin subsequent to that of the-main issue, pending 


Chinatown there are fully three thousand criminals,‘ a settlement of the latter point. This was agreed and 


most of whom if deported to China and identified there 
would be executed. There are in the colony seventy- 
four gambling-houses, conducted mostly by these _per- 
sons, and these employ not less than a thousand of 
their class in the business of either assisting to con- 
duct them or of grimy tickets for the drawings to 
those who might buy them upon the highways or 
elsewhere. 

Aside from these there is a highbinder element, com- 
prising not less than fifteen hundred persons. The 
word “ highbinder ” is American, and seems to have no 
other meaning than a Chinese who acts in a high- 
handed way. They are analogous to the American 
tough; they do not work, but frequent Chinese drink- 
ing-houses and bawdy-houses, and prey upon the 
Chinese merchants through the instrument of black- 
mail. They are also the fighting-men of the ee 
and it is through these that the difficulties which 
velop into tong wars generally originate; for it is a 
most singular fact that notwithstanding the member 
committing the wrong may be a criminal, and a known 
all-around scoundrel, yet in that strict democratic 
equity which prevails in the tong he is the equal of 
any and all, and his injuries are shared the same. 

One of these fellows committed a murder about six 
years ago in San Francisco, his victim being a Chinese. 
He was arrested by the police and charged with the 
crime. The tong to which he belonged was an associa- 
tion known as the See Yu “ see” meaning “four ” 
and “yup” meaning “district.” These men came 
from the Kwangtung province of China, where they 
were residents of four counties, being Ning-yang, Kong- 
chow, Shew-hing, and Hop-wo. They were not thus or- 
ganized in China, their society with its name having 
been developed in the United States. The persons com- 
posing it were mostly laborers and mechanics, and 
among these its membership was very la. compris- 
ing, either directly or through affiliations, almost the 
entire of that class of Chinese residents. 

When wee was arrested the See bing 3 tong 
called upon Sam Yups to provide means for de- 
fending him. The Sam Yups were what would be 
called in American parlance the “ money power” of 
Chinatown. They comprised in membership the mer- 
chants, the brokers, the bankers, and kindred classes. 
These, whether gathered in the organization known as 
the “ Six Companies” or in the “ Merchants’ Associa- 
tion,” have always been ready to defend and sustain 
Chinese without regard to rank or caste who should 
get into difficulties; the only proviso has been that 
such should have merit on their side. In title as well 
as in condition the Sam Yups sort of faced the See 
Yups. “Sam” means “three,” and the three “ yups ~ 
or districts from which these people came were Pun 
yan, Nan-hoi, and Sun-tak; these counties being also 
in the Kwangtung ince. 

It happened that Wong-chu, in the belief of those 
comprising the Sam Yups, was guilty, and they refused 
aid to a known guilty man. This brought against them 
by the See Yups the accusation that they were refus- 
ing to defend a Chinese who had been apprehended by 
the Americans, when the fact of his predicament saould 
entitle him to their assistance without to the 
question of guilt. The Sams, however, refused to re- 
gard it that way, and the result was a boycott, pro- | 


the task became easy. ong-chu was treated_as an 
ors man, the —- a oe - temtnionet: in his 
avor being recogni e Sam Yu to 

the fu?} expense of his trial and to rene him Cpe 
injured man; the See Yups were to permanently re- 
nounce a certain legal firm which had been inordinately 
active in agar | the disturbance alive, and this they 
agreed to do. Upon these terms, with the payment of 
the money stipulated, peace was ‘declared, the boycott 
was called off, the fighting-men were forbidden to do 
any more shooting, and it was formally promulgated 
by the warring factions that all-persons might proceed 
in the open without apprehension of bodily molesta- 
tion. Business at once revived,'and so grateful were 
the Chinese for the mediation of Mr. Ho, that in ac- 
cordance with their request he was raised to the posi- 
tion of consul-general, which he has since held, the 
settlement occurring about three years ago. 

From the experiences acquired in this period Mr. Ho 
is of the opinion that the laws and treaties of the 
United States in reference to the Chinese should be 
radically changed. China should be granted an extra- 
dition clause; that necessity is paramount. And fur- 
ther, the consular court system, which exists on part 
of the United States in China, ‘should be introduced 
into’ the United States on part of China, in dealing 
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HO YOW, 
Chinese Consul-Generai at San Francisco. 


with the Chinese criminal] classes. The Chinese here 
should be in charge of the imperia) representatives. 
They should keep a roster of them and identify each 
man. The consulate nt shouid co-operate with the 
police department, ook tae « voice in. determining 
what. officers, Chinese or other, should constitute the 
police and detective forces of the Chinese district. He 
should have co-ordinate jurisdiction over Chinese with 
the local police judges, and should sit with them in 
the trial of Chimese cases. The jury system should 
be abolished in Chinese cases. [t generally cceurs 
that a juror can be bribed by Chinese to hang the 
jury and so effect a’ mistrial; two or three mistrials 
result in the non-pros of the avcused ond he is turned 
free. In convictions in all cases of felony sentence 
should be suspended, and the coavict should be de- 
ported to China to be dealt with by the authorities 
there, having sent with him.a translated. transcript of 
the complaint and answer, of the testimony and find- 
ings in his case, | with an opinion of the coa- 
sul sitting as-to t his punishment should be. In 
this manner the United States would be rapidly rid 
of the Chinese criminal classes, and the source of the 
disturbing tong wars removed: 

The chief consular agent should also “be: empowered 
to visé all applications: to the State authorities for 
charters of incorporation, and such should be rejected 
unless they bear the consul-general’s name. Were such 
the law the latter could impose conditiong upen which 
his signature would be given. He could require that 
the oxious feature of eich mewtber sharing the 
injuries and umbrages of another in “the respective 
tongs be abolished, and could contract the spheres of 
social relationship te a comparatively limited compass. 
In the exercise of these powers there is no danger of 
the consular agent ever accepting bribes nor of harm 
befalling him at the hands of discomfited parties. In 
the first case the consular agent holds his pewer cver 
the Chinese’ by his utter impartiality, and Wf this 
were violated the whole of the Chinese’ population 
would join in a demand for his removal. in the second 
instance, should an attempt be made to assassinate 
him the perpetrator would be certain of death:in like 
manner; besides, the governmesit in Ghina would in- 
stantly decree the deaths of ali the osansin'’s relatives 
in that country, a calamity ameng « people. whose re- 
ligion is the worship of ancestors: 

With such changes in “the lasey and treaties, with 
attendant devolving of power upon thée-Chiaese officials, 
there is no doubt that a condition of peage could be 
maintained in the Chinése quarters. re is no pos- 
sibility of the mumber of Ghinese in the United 
States ever less than ‘they now are. To the 
contrary, they will undcubtedty inerease in numbers 
as time moves. Without doubt the! senseless: and pre- 
judicial exclusion laws now on the siatute-books wiil 

wiped off—if not otherwise, then through the refusal 
of China to renew the treaty on that scvre at the ex- 
piration of the period of limitatien. With the vast 
commerce and enterprise now opening ap in China, in 
which the United States is iargciy interested, Chine 
will shortly have something of value io withhold from 
the Uni States for, non-accedence to her demands 
for the removal of this miique and. obaoxious clause. 
From now on it-may be said ‘he peace of the resident 
Chinese is a em of the utmost importsnce, and 
since, left.to themselves as they practically now are, 
this cannot be maintained amongst them, some method 
to be reached through law should. be devised to this 
end. It must not be forgotten that the Chinese people 
have lived under a government the most absolute and 
paternal in the world, and they cannot understand nor 
appreciate the meaning nor the limits of freedom under 
the system of the United States. 
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MAIN BUILDING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, WASHINGTON, ‘D.C. 


THe GoveRNMENT’s Great Work FOR THE FARMERS 


T is not many years since the Department of 
Agriculture was a very small concern, but: now it 
is in fact as in name a great and perhaps the 
most useful department of the government, while 
at its head is a member of the cabinet. The 
Bureau of Agriculture was long regarded as a 
distributing-point for bait for votes in the form of 
seeds and reports. This was the common view be- 
cause there was undoubtedly an erormous amount of 
small corruption connected with this particular busi- 
ness. The money that was sup to be expended 
for the distribution of rare s for the purpose of 
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MODELLING AND PAINTING OF FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES. 


BY HENRY LOOMIS NELSON 


fostering agriculture and increasing the usefulness 
and the profits of “the farms of the country was 
really expended in large part for seeding down the 
litical fortunes of tors and Representatives. 
en Mr. J. Sterling Morton was Secretary of Agri- 
culture he was wont to recommend that Congress 
cease to appropriate money for the free distribution of 
seeds. He said it was an abuse of the taxing power; 
that the alleged purpose of the was a mere pre- 
tence; and he gave some interest statistics, which, 
however, did not convince Even now those 
res are entertaining. For example, in the report 
of 1896, Mr. Morton figured out how much land could 
be sown by this free seed. The government, he said, 
had distributed 10,125,000 packets of vegetable seeds. 
These seeds had cost the government $75,000, and 
their transportation had cost $74,520. He added that 
these seeds “would have planted 21,038 acres of cab- 
, 10,768 acres of lettuce, 10,712 acres of tomatoes, 
other garden vegetables in proportionally la 
areas. Briefly, the seed gratuitously sent about the 
country would have. planted more than 115 square 
miles of garden. In other words, it would have 
planted a strip of ground one rod in width and 36,817 
miles in length. Such a strip would reach one and 
one-half times around the globe, and a passenger- 
train going at the rate of sixty miles an hour would 
require fifty-one days, three hours, and fourteen min- 
utes to travel from one end of this gratuitously seeded 
truck-patch to the other.” 

This passage is worth quoting, not that it means 
very much to the reader, but because it indicates Mr. 
Morton’s intense interest in his subject. The fact that 
the railroad train could not do the truck-pateh in 
much under fifty-two days does not show that the 
“ gratuitously seeded truck-patch” should not exist. 
There are better arguments than that to sustain Mr. 
Morton, but the fact that he took the trouble to make 
the ecalenlation shows that he was against the truck- 
patch with all his heart. And the truth is that some 
other figures of his show clearly enough that no matter 
what Congressmen might profess as to their desire to 
advance the character of agriculture in this country 
through the giving away of seeds, their practice was 
not in keeping, for ‘this is what a as to the 
direction which the packages, took. It will be no- 
ticed that in these instances the Congressman did not 
even take the trouble to learn the name of the recipi- 
ent. A Texas member sends his seeds to the “ county 
judge” of each county; a New York member sends 


his to various towns, addressed, simply, “ Postmaster.” 
This is a common practice, for the member depends on 
the postmaster to know where the seeds ought to go 
for the good of the party and its Representative in 
Congress. Some Senators address their seeds, “ Chair- 





MAKING ENLARGED DRAWINGS FROM LIFE. 


man Democratic [or Republican] Executive Commit- 
tee”; others send them addressed, “ Editor News,” or 
Herald, or New Bra, or Farmer; others to Granges; 
and others to Grand Army posts. The point is not 
so clear as it seems, however, for it is evident that, 
politics aside, there is wisdom manifested in sending 
seeds to patrons of husbandry, snd to postmasters, 
editors, and Grand Army posts in rural regions. 

The truth is that the Agricultural Department is 
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BOTANICAL LABORATORY. 


of enormous value to the farming interests of the 
country. The jokes about seed and literature dis- 
tribution have had their day, to those who have 
watched the department and understand its work 
and its achievements, and they survive only among 
those who see in the department merely the politician 
who may be at; the head of it. Even he is not so 
gr ue as he seems to the humorous-minded, for 
his political character is only one side of him, and 
most, if not all, of the Secretaries of Agriculture have 
had a personal interest in the art sought to. be pro- 
moted by. the department. Besides, there is a small 
army of scientific men employed in the work of ,the 
department who are to be taken seriously, and who 
are doing a vast amount of good. These men are not 
in or of polities. They are appointed by the Secre- 
tary generally after consultation with colleges and 
scientific schools, and, so far as the government is 
concerned, they are permanent. If they quit the pub- 
lic service it is generally because some private institu- 
tion recognizes their worth, and offers t an induce- 
ment in the form of a larger salary than 
is paying them. 

bor all the work which this department has done 
the government has thus far expended less than $32,- 
000,000. The first appropriation for the Agricultural 
Department was of $1000, and was made in 1839. 





THE SPRAYING-MACHINE. 


Three years afterwards there was another appropria- 
tion of a like amount. Two years after that Con- 
gress appropriated $2000. By 1857 the annual ex- 
penditure had reached $75,000, but it fell again and 
then rose, but it did not exceed $500,000 until 1885, 
and the occasion of the increase for that year was the 
establishment of the Bureau of Animal Industry. In 
1888 the appropriation exceeded $1,000,000, but in 
that year the eg saga) 02 was ee aye from 
the Signal Corps to t. govern- 
ment is now spending about $3,000,000 a year on its 
farmers, but included in this sum is about $2,000,000 
for the Weather Bureau, the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, and the experiment stations. These last 
perform as valuable service—perhaps the most val- 
uable service rendered to agriculture by the depart- 
ment. 

What does this department do for the farmer? 
Worki in an infrequented part of Washington, or 
out in'the country in Maryland, or at the various 
experiment stations which are usually connected with 
agricultural colleges, are about 3000 people. Of the 
2000 in Washington about one-half are scientific men. 
There are two large bureaus, twenty-two divisions, 
offices, or surveys. Of these seven are administrative, 
eight technical, and seven are purely scientific. To 
these must be added the offices of the Weather Bureau, 
which include 154 observer stations, and fifty-two 
stations along the coast and on the Great Lakes. The 
Bureau of Animal Industry has 152 technical sta- 
tions in meat inspection and quarantine 
work, and three laboratories where the diseases of 
animals and their causes are investigated. 

This article would be uninte ng and therefore 
worthless if I should vindertake to describe technically 
the work done by the department. I shall try to give 
the reader a general idea of what these practical and 
scientific men are doing for the country, use after 
a visit to the bureau in Wash I was led to read a 

deal of its literature, to look into the sub- 
ject, and it struck me that the work is not only in 
every way worthy, but that its real value is not wide- 
ly understood, has been laughed, or smiled into ob- 
livion, perhaps 6n account of the jokes about the 





THE HYDROCYANIC-GAS TREATMENT. — 


seeds and the “farmers” who distribute and receive 
them. 

In the first place the department provides an op- 
portunity to make farming as profitable as in the 
nature of things it can possibly he It does this by 
affording tothe farmer who will avail himself of it 
full a wants of the requirements of his art, of the 
conditions the soil and climate of his neighbor- 
hood, and of the crops which may be most profitably 
grown on his farm. The —— makes the ne- 
cessary experiments for the farmer, saving him both 
time and money and putting him that far ahead in 
the game which his father had to learn all about for 
himself. A distinguished economist told me not long 

that it was hardly possible to overestimate the 
good that the experiment stations had worked in the 
business of farming. It was this statement that put 
me on my inquiry. These experiment stations, by- 
the-way, receive money from the States—a little more 
than half as much as they receive from the 
government. As.is to be expected, the farmers at first 
entertained a very contemptuous idea of the scientists 
in charge of the stations, but they ane now coming to 
depend upon them, and to go to them for advice. 
Their confidence was first gained by the protection 
which they obtained from the stations against frauds 
and impositions in commercial fertilizers, and now the 
stations look after the farmers’ interests in respect 
of n stock, pied ucts, and feeding-stuffs, 
and aid t material figh injurious insects. 
In addition to these police duties the men at the sta- 
tions are in making original investigations 
in cultural problems, and the results are pub- 
li in farmers’ bulletins, and in the form of 
pamphlets. « 
An idea of the work done by the whole department 
and of its value—for its work is well done—may be 
obtained by an enumeration of some of the subjects 
which have been investigated and on which publica- 
tions have deen issued. The division of vegetable 
physiology and pathology has studied the diseases of 
shade ornamental trees, and has instructed those 
who plant and care for such trees in the causes of and 
bab 


ona pine- 
apple, and other fruits. It has discovered the secret 


cereals, A good deal of work is done in investigating 
the character and conditions, including the proper 
habitat, of plants that are not usually grown. here. It 
has thus been found that jute can be profitably raised 
in the South, and flax on Puget Sound. The rt- 
ment furnishes farmers with information as to the 
character of weeds sent by them for identification, and 
it issues warnings to State experiment stations and 
to local authorities of the presence of dangerous weeds 
in their localities. It also makes tests of seeds and 
ublishes the information gained by the experiments. 
t spreads abroad information as to oe grains, 
poisonous plants, roots, and fruits. It makes thor- 
ough examination of soils for agricultural purposes, 
ascertains their texture, and issues a bulletin showing 
graphically the differences 


in im nt of 
land. » same bulletin 
“shows that most of our 
cultural cro are j 


pted to soils of certain 
texture, differing greatly ! 
for the various crops.” 
Bulletins are also issued | | 
showing the moisture 
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A “TRUCK” FARM. 


maintained by these crops, and the differences hetweon 
adjacent soils. The department teiis the farmer 
the character of his land, the kind of crop best adapted 
to it and to the climate, is constantly experimenti 

to discover new crops for him, furhishes him wit 
seeds, tells him the nature of the enemies that wiil 
attack his crops, warns him of their actual presence, 
and instructs him as to the remedies to be epplied. 
It also separates his diseased cattle from his healthy 
cattle; stamps the latter so that they bring a higher 
price abroad than competing: cattle bring; informs him 
of the character of the foreign demand for farm pre- 





IN THE BOTANICAL GARDEN, 


ducts, and advises him as to the best manner of pack- 
ing his fruit for shipment. The value of the work of 
the forestry division cannot be overestimated. It has 
done much to stimulate a widespread interest in the 
subject of forest ation, and base accomplished 
an admirable work in decreasing the number of forest 
fires. The department also instructs: the farmer in 
the art of ng ood, roads, and excites a desire 
for them by spreading ab a knowledge of their 
gros’ economic value to alb who have heavy loads te 
ul to market or the railway station. 

This work is done by the government for the benefit 
of those who annuaily eroxite from 65 tc 70 per cent. 
of the materials for our export trade, and as if to 
— the fact that the expenditure of the $3,000,- 

is partly in aid of commerce, the Weather Bureau, 
whose warnings of the approach cf coast storms have 
saved millions of dollars’ worth of property and thou- 
sands of lives, is attached to the Department of Agri- 
culture. There is no doubt that the American farmer 
is the most, intelligent farmer in the world. Statistics 
of farm mortgages and farm holdings: show that he is 
the most prosperous, and his government does more 
than any other government to lielp its agriculturist to 
skilful, wise, and profitable cultivation, and to point 
out to him the most advantageous methods of dis- 
tribution. 
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tion. The National Chairmen and their as- 

sistants on the National Executive Commit- 

tees have moved into headquarters, and 

the letter-writing part of the great national 
canvass has begun. The Republicans have opened 
national headquarters in Chicago and in New York. 
In each of these headquarters there are bureaus for 
the management of speakers, for the’ circulation of lit- 
erature and for the various other kinds of work that 
devolve upon campaign managers. The National 
Chairman, Senator Manna, is in New York at present, 
but later will go to Chicago for a prolenaes stay. Be- 
fore the campaign closes, however, he will divide his 
time between the two cities, giving Chicago the prefer- 
ence in attention. 

The Democrats have opened headquarters in Chicago. 
{t is doubtful whether they will open branch head- 
quarters in New York city. Senator Jones, the Demo- 
cratie National Chairman, spent some time in the 
East, largely along the Atlantic sea-coast in New 
Jersey in an effort to “harmonize” the New York 
Democracy, or in other words, to get former-Senator 
Hill and Richard Croker together and endeavor to per- 
suade them to work for the national ticket instead of 
fighting eack other. 

The Populists and Silver Republicans have not yet 
settled definitely as to the places where their head- 
quarters will be fixed, but it is probable that they will 
have branches in several cities of the country, particu- 
larly in the West, and possibly they may make an 
effort to do campaign- 
work from one of the 


HE national campaign for 1900 has reached 
| its first stage. It is the stage of organiza- 


N the Democratic side, little seems to have been ac- 

complished thus far, even in the way of prelimi- 
nary organization. Although national h 
are open in , Senator Ji 
National Chairman, has not been 
his time to executive work. He spent ssc Se in 
the East, trying to make peace in the New York camp, 
and also endeavoring, according to report, to accumu- 
Jate some eampaign funds from individuals of wealth 
who have Bryan’s success at heart, or who desire to 
place themselves in a Saveneies eects with the party 
m rs for the future. A ng to all reports, Mr. 
Jones’s plan failed. “Mr. 
Croker are at com cross-purposes, and in addition 
Mo ee Ce ee 
sonal revenge against Mr. Hill because of Mr. Hill’ 
repeated sneers against him since the campaign of 
1896. It is understood that Mr. Hill told Senator 
Jones that he had no desire to carry personal mat! 
into the national campaign, and a. he was 
to rise above such 2 of political activity. 3 
Croker, it is unders , plainly indicated to Mr. J 
that he was also for harmony, but that kind of har- 
mony which meant the subjugation of David B. Hit. 
Since Mr. Croker’s return to active ew gate in 1897, he 
has lost no opportunity to display what mi called 
an intensely human side in campaigning. 
of revenge has been on view constantly. Many of the 


years ago. to resume control of the house until the - 


can be released from political responsibili- 
ties, Still, Coler is a poses yet for Governor. He 
— intimated that he take a nomination on an 


ti-Ramapo a He. would probably not de- 
cline the tion under any circtimstances if it 
should come to him, but he is undoubtedly doing all he 
ean conscientiously to prevent the nomination from 
coming- to him. - It is , therefore, that the 
Democratic convention will nominate some such man 
as State Senator Mackey. of Buffalo, for Governor. 

On the lican side, the desire for the nomina- 


the 

will accept if the demand is made with sufficient force 
to convince him that the independents, as well as the 
machine-men, will support him heartily. The situa- 
tion as to Odell is not entirely clear. The Coler can- 
didacy seems a drive at him. There are hints that the 

ts will object to him on good grounds, and 
there have been rumors that Governor Roosevelt was 
in doubt as to the effect of his candidacy, should he 
be selected. 
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peosaney the most important if not the most in- 
teresting news of the last few weeks in the cam- 

’ paign was the decision 
of what are known as 





Pacific-coast cities. 

it is a fact worthy, 
perhaps, of, passing in- 
terest that the Republi- 
cans and Democrats 
have exchanged rooms 
in their national head- 
quarters in Chicago. 
Some of the supersti- 
tious folk in the Demo- 
eratic party regard this 
as a favorable omen, 
and confidently believe 
that this indicates that 
Mr. Bryan will be the 
next President of the 
United States. 
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EPUBLICAN Chair- 
\ man Hanna arrived 
in New York from his 
home in Cleveland on 
July 26,.and the next 


morning went to the 
Eastern Republican ‘Na- 
tional Headquarters 
and formally opened 
the campaign. He met 


there these members of 
the National Executive 
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the Gold Democrats 
not to run a national 
ticket this year. In 
1896. although Palmer 
and Buckner were nom- 
inated by the disaffect- 
ed veg "ete who did 
not feel like supporting 
the Resiiicak” woke 
nee, most of the Gold 
Democrats voted the 
Republican ticket. At 
a conference in Indi- 
anapolis on July 25, 
the National Commit- 
tee of the Gold Demo- 
cratic party decided to 
keep up its national or- 
ganization, but not to 
make any third-party 
nominations. ere 
was a minority, how- 
ever, which favored the 
naming a national 
ticket, and this minor- 
ee forming itself into 
what is known as the 
National Anti-Imperi- 
alistie League, called a 
national convention to 


ed 


ial cian la 








Committee: Cornelius mcecamahenc 
N. Bliss, of New York; 
Joseph H. Manley, of 
Maine; Frederick .S8. 
Gibbs, of New York; 
and United States Senator N. B. Scott, of West Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Hanna at once started at work in a busi- 
ness way. To the reporters he made this statement: 

“I do not believe in claiming success at this time in 
the battle. We have all got the hardest kind of work 
before us. We shall convinee the people that the Re- 
publican party is right and that in the maintenance of 
Republican principles lies the continued prosperity of 
every business man and every working-man in the 
country.” 

Chairman Hanna, for the warm season, is spending 
his nights at Elberon, in the cottage of Franklin Mur- 
phy, of New Jersey, a member of the National Execu- 
tive Committee, who has been in Europe, but who is 
soon to participate actively in the campaign. 

Although no details of the real plan of Republican 
campaigning have been made public, it is known that 
active work will be done atnong the Germans and 
Scandinavians, with a view of combating any hostility 
they may have to the Republican party because of a 
fear of militarism. The so-called Anti-Imperialistic 
fears of foreign-born citizens will also be fought vigor- 
ously 

Chairman Hanna has also said that there will 
be a great deal of speaking done by orators of national 
reputation, and the work in this line will be limited 
only by the public demand for it. As an indication of 
the work that is to be done among the voters of Ger- 
man birth, some of the leading citizens of New York, 
born in the Fatherland, have formed an organization 
to fight Bryanism. Among the movers in this work 
are Arthur von Briesen and Jacob H. Schiff, the well- 
known banker and philanthropist. . 

The Republican national managers have also taken 
pains to deny the story that former-Speaker Reed is to 
sulk in this campaign. Mr. Hanna said that the report 
was nonsense that Mr. Reed would not be invi to 
speak, and he knew of no reason why Mr. Reed should 
not accept. Mr. Reed, however, has told a reporter 
that he is a pretty busy man. It is altogether probable 
that he will not be able to make a stumping tour, Tt 
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appointments to offices in the Van Wyck administra- 
tion were based on the desire to even with re- 
formers. Mr. Oroker’s activity in te and national 
politics has revealed almost a violent hatred of Mr. 
Hill, and Mr. Jones’s harmonizing efforts came to 
naught against the d and stubborn personal 
hatred of the Tammany chief. Mr. Hill is said to have 
predicted that he will down Mr. Croker in their next 
serious ¢lash. ; 

Whether Mr. Jones secured any heavy contributions 
while he was in the East, of course, cannot be made 
public. It was understood that the houses of Belmont 
and that the Hon. James J. Coogan and former United 
States Senator Clark of Montana were invited to sub- 
seribe liberally to the Democratic campaign fund. 
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LPeavaL interest is being manifested in the State 
campaign in New York, owing to the effort of some 
of the leaders in the Democratic party to persuade 
Bird 8. Coler, the Comptroller of the city of New York, 
to run for Governor. National Chairman Jones desires 
him as a eandidate. Mr. Coler has not been ee ges 4 
with bay werig Hall for nearly a Pasi and it is w 
known that many Hall would prefer that some 
other man should hold the responsible office of Comp- 
troller. A man of relentless integrity is likely to 
check the raids of politicians upon the city treasury. 
The up-State Democrats are friendly to Mr. Coler 
because of the fine figure eg Pa made in his brief 

litical career. Tammany would support him eagerly 

or Governor. It has been felt that with harmony in 

the ranks of the Democratic party and such an at- 
tractive candidate for Governor against one of possible 
machine-make by the Republicans, the Democratic 
party would cut a very respectable in the elec- 
tion returns of New York State this fall. 

Mr. Coler, however, has allowed the statement to be 
made public that it is impossible for him to 
further in political life for some time at least, because 
of business reasons. It has become known that the 


meet in Indianapolis 

on August 14, one day 

PE ee before the national 
COMMITTEE. convention or “ Liberty 
Congress ” of the Amer- 


ican Anti-Imperialists’ 
League in the same city. 
Thus it became evident that there were practically 
rival sets of Anti-Imperialists to meet at the same time 
in Indianapolis, the pur of one being evidently to 
name a third ticket, and of the other to secure an en- 
dorsement of Bryan. The men who desire the endorse- 
ment of Bryan are the Eastern branch of the Anti- 
Imperialists, among whom Messrs. Winslow and At- 
kinson have attracted considerable attention. It is 
very evident, however, that if a third ticket is to be 
named in Indianapolis it will not command that wide- 
spread following that even the third-party nomina- 
tions had in 1896, for the very reason that it will ap- 
peal to a single issue,. that of “ imperialism,” which 
the Republicans assert is a mere bugaboo and not a 
real issue. 
@A. 


MONG the minor incidents of the national cam- 
paign is the fact that of the ten candidates on the 
fusion ticket in Kansas, six are Populists, three are 
Democrats, and one is a Silver blican. Eugene 
V. Debs, who sprang into notoriety in connection with 
the t a and who is now the candidate 
of. the Social ts for President, has found it 
necessary to write a letter strongly den that he 
intends to withdraw in favor of Mr. Bryan. William 
C. Maybury, Mayor of Detroit, whom the Democrats of 
Michigan have nominated for Governor, has been 
known as a dodger on the free-silver issue. .It was ar- 
ranged that when he should return to Detroit after 
the nomination, the people should give him a rousing, 
non-partisan welcome Numerous Republicans 
were to speak, and there was to be a grand demonstra- 
tion with fireworks on the street. e reception was 
what in political parlance is called a “frost.” There 
is some talk of electing Mr. Bryan United States Sena- 
tor from Nebraska in case he should be defeated again 
for the Presidency. It is said that both Colonel 


Bryan and Governor Roosevelt will be the speakers 


at the great Labor-Day celebration in Chicago this 
year, 
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THE NEW: YORK YACHT CLUB 70-FOOTERS. 








Photographs by Frank H. Child, Newport, Rhode Island. 
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THE 70-FOOTERS AND THE N.Y.Y.C. Cruise 


HIS annual cruise is no new affair. Every 
year the club has its week’s run down Long 
Island Sound, starting somewhere about 
Hempstead Harbor, taking in the races at 
Newport, spending the Sunday in Vine- 
yard Haven, and returning to Newport 
early the next week before going out of commission. 
Every year there is some one special element that gives 
it a reason for existence, and thus the cruise of Ameri- 
ca’s great yacht association adds its quota to the im- 
provement of the modelling of vessels. Out of such 
trials and races have come the beautiful models that 


stickers. It is another step in the “ one-model class,” 


that is unquestionably the line along which Corinthian 
ae is likely to develop. 


racing rules—more i those havi to 
do with racing aaauiares santana a character 
the less the water-line and the greater the sail 
the more time allowance a boat seeures. All the 


ward and aft when she sits upright, but with a bilge 


rated 


ark or sixty men the boat was, to say the least, un- 


in anything like a blow. 
Here was a dev toa -machine without 
practical value except—and one to look at 
Columbia and riding at their anchors in 


4 , sailing, and general 
oe SS eens to 


yacht clubs during July to bring out the many ad- 
vantages of this sive of Sosa. Consequently yachtamen 
owners of poekis and owners of 20: yachts, 
are pom 2 with ble interest towards the com- 
trials of speed this week. 
Of the four boats fhe Yankee, owned by Mr. Herman 
B. Du and Mr. Payne Whitney, has so far 
roved herself the best all-around boat. Yet as Herres- 
oft built all four—the Mineola, owned by August 
Belmont; Virginia, owned by W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr. ; 
and Rainbow, owned by Cornelius Vanderbili—the rig- 
t ¢ounts for far 
than in most races. 
Yankee has so far won the greatest number of races, 
followed closely by Mineola, and in 3i!l probability this 
order will be maintained, th pitti i 


-Tigging, 
adepted after the vo Pw of ‘the first menth’s races, 
may make a marked difference. 

Fe Shige Cage —" in a clasa of their own 
t race W but as there are so many 

they start separated only by five 

or ten minute guns, it will be interesting to see how 
seventy-footers will hold their own with 'arger 


ll sail onty in racing rig, but 
bpen® Sound, aa well as in 
: t variety and’ bring 
out all their good and bad points. If, as is genorally 


to her than Colémbia and 
Peeters there is ni Soon that the more normal 
1 become the new type of sail- 
ing-yacht in the immediate future. 
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SIPLOMATIC relations between 
= the governments at Washing- 
ton. and. Rome have — never, 
since they were assunied, -been 
formally broken. or reached 
such an acute stage as_ to 
leave much impression on his- 
tory. ‘They ~have not failed, 
therefore, to serve the peaceful ends for which ‘they 
were devised. Formerly diplomacy used to be as much 
given to breaking off relations between governments 
as to maintaining them. But they were the days when 
a government followed the directions of its ambassa- 
dor. Now the ambassador, at the end of a telegraph 
wire, is directed by his government. Or to state the 
ease from the stand-point of the reduced diplomats, am- 
bassadors used te embarrass their governments; now 
governments embarrass their ambassadors. So the 
representative of the might and dignity of the United 
States in Reme has always either so managed affairs 
or been so managed himself from Washington that a 
fairly even temper has been preserved in the official 
relations between the White House and the Quirinal. 
International difficulties have been centred almost 
exclusively upon cases of personal injury, and have 
nearly always involved the old and ever-present _ 
tion of ¢itizenship. Either some American has n 
injured in Italy or some Italian in America, and 
damages have been demanded and obtained on both 
sides. This often leads to the interminable difficulty 
which confronts every American diplomat abroad— 
the refusal of foreign governments to recognize a re- 
munciation of citizenship by one of their subjects. 
Ever since our ancestors organized a haven of refuge 
for the politically oppressed of the earth, we have 
occupied a unique position in regard to our adopted 
citizens. The United States is the only government 
which follows and protects its naturalized citizens 
back to the land of their origin. The contention that 
such a citizen is freed from all obligation to the land 
which gave him birth has so far failed to obtain any- 
thing like satisfactory recognition on the Continent, 
and unless we are willing to wage several wars such 
as that of 1812, there seems little chance that it will 
ever be recognized. Probably the chief efforts of our 
recent diplomatic representatives in Rome have been 
devoted to securing some sort of treaty of extradi- 
tion acknowledging the sovereignty which we have so 
generously bestowed upon former Italian subjects. 





‘great world in Paris 


But so far their endeavors are fruitless. The present 
ambassador has also been much occupied with the 
settlement of the dispute between Italy and Colombia, 
in- which President Cleveland acted as arbitrator. 
But if the politieal duties of our representative: in 
Rome have happily been less important and less con- 
fining than similar duties of other capitals, undoubt- 
edly more social demands are made upon his time 
than would be made at any other European post. 
This has so come to be a recognized fact that in po- 
litical circles at home ro one disinclined to assume 


these social obligations, or’ financially unable to bear_ 


them, has been sent om the mission to.the Quirinal 
for some years. wed 
During the last French empire it used to be. said 
that all good: Americans hope to go to’Paris when 
they die. This now almost forgotten pleasantry was 
based upon the delight which fair and brave republi- 
cans from the United States used to find in admission 
to the brilliant but liberal court of the Tuileries. 
Presentation was not difficult, and tly the 
filled with Ameri tmhany 
of whom were not 
of their origin. After the downfall of 1870 this 1- 
iar condition of affairs was transferred to Rome. 
The always gallant Victor Emmanuel was particu- 
larly partial to the beautiful and intelligent daugh- 
ters of Uncle Sam, and his son has not been less kind. 
The. ever-gracious Queen Margherita has also notice- 
ably favored ple from across the Atlantic. So that 
Rome plone Tg became a social Mecca for all who 
were not pleased at home, and to whom, for man 
reasons, other European capitals were not conguaial 
For the last twenty years the social circle of its 
countrymen about the American mission to the 
Quirinal has been longer and more active than around 
any other diplomatic station. London offers admis- 
sion and amusement only to those pilgrims armed with 
the most irreproachable credentials or with unlimited 
wealth. Berlin is held to be uninteresting and unsym- 
peeotts even when the barriers are ssed. St. 
etersburg is too far and Vienna too exclusive. Re- 
ublican Paris, with all of its attractive society, still 
acks the charmed glitter of a crown. So to the 
Eternal City mothers and daughters and, in their 
train, fathers and sons have flocked. The foreign 
atmosphere and historic establishments so attractive 
to social seekers after new things were to be found 
there, and there too were to be found an easy court 
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THE BALL-ROOM. 


rly so prominent in the land . 


Ihe Embassy at Rome 


and & gracious royalty. Many of the daughters allied 
themselves with old princely houses. Many of the 
sons developed under the sympathetic sun of Italy 
artistic temperaments which led them into painting, 

















THE GRAND CORKIDOR. 


sculpture, music, or literature. This colony forms a 
basis upon which the transient gay world of its 
countrymen rests. To its credit it must be said that 
if it is less exclusive than the similar foundation in 
London, it is much more interesting and congenial. 
A kindly hospitality is to be found there which is one 
of the most pleasant factors in the general charm of 
Roman life. ; ; 
Thé social season in Rome, like that of Washington, 
begins officially with the New-Year, and ends with 
“Ash-Wednesday. This winter season attracts many 
who expect also to enjoy the spring in London “or 
Paris. On New-Year’s eve the King and Queen re- 
ceive the diplomatic corps. After this the calendar 
includes a diplomatic dinner and two court balls. The 
first two of these functions are for members of the 
corps alone. To the balls many Americans are in- 
vited, the only requisite being previous presentation 
at court. Just why jomneied in general should iook. 
upon presentation at court as a supreme achievement 
in life perhaps men will never understand. With 
a man it is a tedious ceremonial, and usually but a 
means to some end. But with wonien it is an end in 
itself. In these days royal courts abroad seem but 
made for the presentation of American women. In 
proportion to the number of resident Americans, the 
number of American applicants. for presentation at 
various royal capitals must be double and treble that 
of any other foreign nationality. Until lately this 
demand met with more consideration in Rome than 
elsewhere. It is true that the presentation of candi- 
dates was restricted wholly to the ambassador, but he 
used to be allowed two circles of sixteen—giviag 
entrée at court to thirty-two additional people each 
season. This generous treatment was so taken ad- 
vantage of, and with so little consideration on the 
part of many of the applicants, that the patience of 
se gee was .exhausted. New instructions were 
isu ast winter restricti tation to sons 
holding high official seins or” kavieks a Siieent 
reputation. This must have been a great relief to the 
ambassador. It was held to be the only way of deal- 
ing with the question of American fitness, which has 
been a source of so much anxiety to all court cham- 


























ROGER WQLCOTT, 
Newly appointed Ambassador to Rome. 


berlairs abroad. For while the solidarity 
of royal establishments easily arranged an 
international code of presentation, it could | 
never be applied to the self-assumed sov- 
ereignty of each individual American. 
Generally speaking, no one abroad is eli- 
gible for presentation at a foreign court 
who could not enjoy the same privilege at 
home. And as lines of eligibility are clear- | 
ly drawn in each country, little-difficulty | 
ensues. Butmas-not.«ewen d*clean face is | 
requiréd for presentatioi ‘at. the White 
House, both the chaitiberlains and the 4fp- 
lomats have suffered through inability to 
draw any line of distinction for Amer- 
icans. The burden. of seeing that the | 
American representation at court was. at , 
least respectable, if not representative, fell 
wholly upon the shoulders of the diplomat. 
He had to bear all the odium of disap- 
pointments, even if caused by plain nu- 
merical jon. Under the-new regu- 
lations the question of official position is 
easily determined, and few. people will go 
so far as to demand presentation , inghe 
reputation which has not reached at- 
tention ofthe ambassador. 

If in the distribution of party spoils, 
the embassy to Rome has come to be 
regarded pre-eminently as a social as- 
signment, a’ number.-of brilliant i 
has done much. to foster the opinion: 
The social recérds of American diplo- 
macy under the . Waldorf-Astors, the 
Wayne ‘MacVeaghs, and the Drapers are 
noticeable even in a. city where.the repre- 
sentatives of all: the powers shine socially 
rather than politically. That such is the 
ease is due wholly to the personal gene- 
rosity of our representatives. -The post 
remains, in spite of its adyanced rank, the 
most poorly paid of all the American em- 
bassies. Ambassadors of other countries 
in Rome are not only furnished with pal- 
aces owned by .their governments, but 
receive ample allowantes for entertain- 
ment, and salaries two.or three-times as 
great as the American’s. Of course it 
would be hard to demonstrate to the 
average political financier the necessity 
fcr giving a larger salary to an official 
whose duties are to a great extent social. 
In fact, an object-lesson only to be had by 
a general Congressional pilgrimage abroad 
is about the only thing which would prove 
eftective. For in no other way is it pos- 
sible to understand the keen humiliation 
to the citizen of a great nation when he 
sees the appointed representative of that 
greatness obscure and™ insignificant be- 
cause. of public: parsimony. And as for- 
tunate.as Rome has been in the generous 
determination of. our diplomats to person- 
ally bear the burden of proper representa- 
tion, there have been times when the poor 
minister was compelled to live upon his 
salary and to uphold his position among 
his colleagues as best he could. Not far 
back it is said that one minister lived 
over a grocery-shop, atid, for lack of serv- 
ants, used often to call out of the upper 
windows; directing visitors to push their 
eards under the door. To a democratic 
public at home this seems amusing rather 
than humiliating. But everywhere abroad 
in the popular mind, nations.are measured 
by the state and dignity in which théir 
diplomatic representatives live. And in 
many capitals it is to be feared that Amer- 
ica maintains a position only equal to 
Belgium, Denmark or Montenegro. 

If the social demands on the ambassador 
at Rome are more pressing than elsewhere, 
in no way could they be more generously 
met and sustained than they have been 
of late years. President McKinley sent as 
ambassador to the court of King Hum- 
bert, General William F. Draper, of Hope- 
dale, Massachusetts, who has but recently 
resigned from his post, to be succeeded by 
Mr. Roger Wolcott, of the same State. 
With a most creditable record as a soldier 
in the civil war, and having amassed a 
great fortune, General Draper came into 
general public notice when he entered the 
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House of Representatives in 1893. He 
served two terms with dignified success 
and wholly to the satisfaction of his con- 
—— His — gp bg stand for re- 
election was voluntary ronret re- 

etted in his district and in aan Pa 

t the capital he was very popular with 
his colleagues, and his handsome home on 
K Street was a place of continuous hospi- 
The reputation for generous and 
kindly hospitality which was won in 
Washington has been more than aug- 
mented in Rome. In the first place, the 
state apartments of the Piombino palace 


porters the most handsome modern resi- 


in the city, were secured for four 
years. This had been the home of the 
former ambassador, Mr. Wayne Mac- 
Veagh, and had thereby come to be 
known as the home of ye ove that 
is best in. American life, politically and 
socially. As far as the splendor of its 
apartments goes, it igs more than equal 
to any of. the. luxurious homes _ pro- 


vided by more-genefous™ governments for 4 
pthei 


rombepresenta tives. e decerations 
left in it by the princely owner have been 


much added to by the ambassador. Several™ 


of the salons have been refurnished 
throughout. Handsome ta ries have 
been bought for thé walls. 
large portraits of the General-and Mrs. 
)raper by Hinckley of Washington, and 
marble busts of them by Story of ‘ 
The situation of the palace is admirable 
and very convenient to the chancellery of 
the embassy, which is rented by the 
gevernment in the Piazza San Bernardi- 
no, only a few squares away. The palace 
is only the private residence of the am- 
bassador. 

The life of our ambassador in Rome 
lies in pleasant ways. He needs, in the 
main, a.large fund of general suavity and 


30 A. 
| leve*of history and a ‘sq d or the. 
poetry of living, he will more than 


happy during his days among the seven 
hills. For it is a slew, gentle stream of 
life which flows around him there, full of 
ease and of color. It is far removed from 
the tumult and uproar of public life at 
home. ya in Rome must be longer 
than two in New York.. For in spite of the 
beggars and what to us seems obvious and 
distressing poverty, it is an easy life they 
live,.these children of all the luxuries 
which the old empire devised. 
, CHatmers Roperts. 
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™ AN ENORMOUS INDUSTRY. 
Our enormous facilit output, rapid 
movement of 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears’ 

Pretty boxes and odors 
are used to sell such 
soaps, as no one would 
touch if he saw them un- 
disguised. Beware of a 
soap that depends on 
something outside of it. 

Pears’, the finest soap 
in the world is scented or 
not, as you wish; and the 
money is in themerchan- 
dise, not in the box. 








All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists’; all sorts of people are 
using it. 
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toilet. Search the world over and you won't find the equal of WILLIAMS’ 


SHAVING SOAPS. 


Williams’ Shaving Soaps are sold everywhere, but sent by mail if your dealer does not supply you. 


Williams’ Stick, 25 cts. 
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A STRONG, simple hook and 

eye. Easily fastened with- 

out stretching over. Ideal for 

plackets ; also for waists closed 

at the shoulder, and at under 

arm seams, The only fastener 

that is absolutely reliable and 
gives a flat effect. 


Closed by a touch 
Opened by a4 pull 
“THE SNAP DOES IT” 


~ If-your desler does not keep them, send 10 
7 on aged asample card. Say whether white or 
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REDUCED RATES TO DETHOIT VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 





Account Knights of Pythias, Biennial 
Cenclave. 


Forthe Biennial Conclave, Knights of Pythias, 
at Detroit, August 27'to September 1, the Penn- 


sylvia: Railroaé ama Aig sell excursion’ | * 


ckets from all stations on its line to Detroit, at 
rate of single fare for the round i 

Tickets wil! be sold op August 25, 26, and 27, 
good to return between A: t 28 and September 
5, inclusive; but by ticket with joint 
agent at Detroit not than September 1, and 
the payment of fifty cents, return limit may be 
extended to September 14, inelusive. 
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Lessons of the War in South 


BY JULIAN RALPH 


OTHING has been more apparent in the 

eourse of the war between Great Britain 

and the Boers than that the British army 

would be the better for reforms equalling a 

reconstruction. Many thoughtless persons 

in England have said again and again that 
the British officers are stupid, but it is not so. Many 
British officers have acted stupidly, if you please, the 
majority have failed to show themselves geniuses, 
and only one has resorted to strategy ina notable 
way. This was not beeause of their stupidity, but 
by reason of their playing a game that they did not 
understand—a profession that they have not master- 
ed, but have taken up as amateurs. 

It is too true that their army is not a ladder for 
merit so much as it is a soft seat for wealth and 
caste. It is, indeed, a great aristocratic social club. 
So truly is this the case that Hector MacDonald, the 
“ranker” who has risen to be a General, serves to 
condemn the system by the singularity of his achieve- 
nent, instead of glorifying it by figuring as a type 
and member of a class. From the War Department, 
which, like our own, is presided over by a civilian, 
down to the non-commisisoned officers, who should be 
so experienced as to command the respect and confi- 
dence of the men, the army needs remodelling. 

The officers are not found to be stupid when you 
discuss with them the subjects in which they are in- 
terested, such as polities, sport, travel, exploration, 


society, literature, and a dozen other general topics. 
As to their knowledge of military science you can get 
little idea, because the subject seldom, almost never, 
comes up unless you force it. And then you dis- 


cover that they are not so stupid as they are ignorant. 
(1 speak of the majority, of course.) They do not 
know that the Spaniards used the Mauser rifle 
against us last year, or have any idea what we were 
armed with, or that we employed balloons in that 
war, or what were found to be’ the merits of the 
lynamite-gun, or of the newly designed cannons 
wrapped with wire. 

They appear not to be conversant with the foreign 
periodicals and books which treat of war, and their 
own English periedicals of that sort are poor and 
poorly supported. In a word, the British officers 


Africa 


are gentlemen, sportsmen, lion-hearted, determined 
men, impervious to discomfort and discourag.ment, 
and ever eager to fight. But they are not life-and-soul- 
surrendering. professional soldiers. They are not 
soldiers first, and sportsmen and social leaders after- 
wards. No one would think of calling them students 
of war, and rivals for the mastery of its science. 

This would not matter if the German, French, and 
Russian armies were made up in the same way—al- 
though even then it would seem very difficult to com- 
bine with officers preferred for caste and wealth a 
series of colonial fordes in which, democracy being 
the spirit of all the members, preferment must be 
based upon merit. But present conditions have mat- 
tered even in this war with the Boers. 

Many criticisms can be, and are, made to point out 
the contributory negligence of the British. One ac- 
cusation is that B wood, at Kornspruit, did not 
guard the convoy with an advance-guard or . pioneer 
force of scouts, They would have been permitted to 
cross the spruit unmolested if he had, but it must be 
remembered that in his belief the enemy was in the 
rear, where it was shelling him; therefore this be- 
came his front. Though the transport appeared .to 
lead, and did advance into the trap, the commander 
reasoned that it was in his rear, and that he was 
covering its retreat. But grant all that can be said 
of this contributory carelessness, and even then 
candid military experts must say, I fancy, that the 
recovery of the British in the very outburst of the dis- 
aster, and the coolness ard valor by whose means 
they escaped with a small loss, proclaim qualities so 
uncommon and so valuable as to minimize the faults 
of their sessors. Their courage and coolness range 
beyond description. Instead of dying or surrender- 
ing, they fought- buck. At that the Boers allowed 
part of the British force to round up and attack, 
while the main body crossed the spruit and moved, 
in good order and without haste in plain sight, across 
the level open veldt. 

I had not hoped to see in Europe a better private 
soldier than the Turk. He is so submissive to dis- 
cipline, so uncomplaining, so ready to fight and ready 
to die, and so patient under reverses, wounds, and the 
hardship of campaigning. But Tommy Atkins is 


’ way, or else in artillery duels. 





all of these in str measure—and he has other 

qualities as well. He is ble of en- 
thusiasm in a cause, and es ly for a favorite 
leader. He has a greater of intelligence— 


ent, by-the-way, not nearly so much so as 
Turk. Finally, he tes a sense of humor which is 
priceless as a safety-valve. 

It is the colonial volunteer, however, who has in- 
truded himself upon the view in such a manner as to 
raise the question of the comparative values of the 
thinking and the non-thinking soldier. His pictu- 
resqueness and his appearance of fitness for his work 
are what first attract the . His work next at- 
tracts attention. He will fight the Boers in the Boer’s 
own way, if he is allowed ta, Like the Boers, he can 
choose his own position and spread thirty of his num- 
ber so as to hold a kopje, or 200 so as to defend a 
chain of hills or a ridge. By the same methods he 
can attack such a Boer position with small loss. But 
he cannot and will not endure that which seems to 
him the unnecessary and unfeeling advantage that the 

i i-bred officer is likely to take of his rank. 
The colonial private at home may be a barrister, a 
Haden or a merchant, or if not, feels quite as self- 

mt as those who are. 
ny officers note the independent airs of the 
colenial, and fancy that he wants to get along with- 
out drill, which is indispensable. We Americans bet- 


. ter understand the stuff of which these irregulars 


are made. They are keener on drill and perfection of 
movement than any English Tommies. They also 
fully admit the officer’s right to command. But at 
his right to assert a superior manhood or to slang 
and buliy them they instantly draw the line. 

A war correspondert, but one whose experience and 
leanings entitle his opinions to respect, declared in 
the Friend (the war correspondents” newspaper at 
Bloemfontein) that the science of war has been revolu- 
tionized. He dwelt upon certain changes that must 
occur in military methods. He held that in future 
infantry will be used for two purposes—to “ contain ” 
opposing infantry, and to positions seized by the 
more mobile portion of the army, that is to say, by 
the cavalry or mounted infantry. As he considered 
frontal attacks to be things of the past, he fancied 


’ there will be little germ by artillery for infan- 
will, 


try attack. There therefore, be grand artillery 
duels in future between the opposing field-artillery, 
while one mounted force is trying to outflank the 
other. 

~ Fiank movements will be the tactics of the fu- 
ture, battles will continue to be carried by strategy, 


‘and, for 1 strategy, there will arise a need for 
the gr mobility of the greater force. The result 
will be the meeting of mobile forces to prevent flank- 


ing movements, and that wiil entail a return to 
cavalry charging against cavalry in the old-fashioned 
He thought that the 
appearance of heavy and practically stationary naval 
guns in this war was an abnormal incident unlikely 
to occur often. He therefore confined his suggestions 
to horse and field artillery, which he would cause to 
be made more nearly alike, making the field-guns and 
men mobile, and the horse-artillery weapons heavier. 
“Why have a slow and a rapid moving artillery?” 
he asked. “ Why not make the whole of it rapid?” 

A military expert, replying through the Friend, 
heid that we were apt to be too hasty in declaring war 
revolutionized because the effective death-dealing 
ra) of modern: rifles is fifteen hundred yards in a 
treeless country, and the enemy upon a kopje can 
kill at that distance without showing, even by a puff 
of smoke, where to aim at him. His conclusion was 
that this new weapon “modifies formations, it must 
cause us to reconsider questions of time and space, it 
will make our generals extremely cautious in ever 
committing infantry to an attack which will involve 
an assault, it will necessitate long marches, it may 
bring about battles which will last several days—the 
men being fed at night. Night work, with pick and 
shovel, by the assailant may be restored, and a kind 
of small siege be undertaken in preference to the loss 
involved in a direct assault.” But, since the attack- 
ing infantry (while this slow work is proceeding) 
will itself be comparatively safe from counter-attack 
by daylight, we shall finally see that the attack 
may benefit, as well as the defence, through the in- 
creased power of magazine-rifles and smokeless pow- 
der. For will not a comparatively small body of in- 
fantry be committed to the direct attack, he asks, 
and a proportionately larger force be freed for turn- 
ing movements? Turning movements may take a 
oe or more days to bring off, but they will then 
be the more effective if successfully brought off; and a 
force which can capture or paralyze an enemy’s line 
of supply will have produced a more decisive result 
in the operations owing to the power of the modern 
rifle in a defensive position, for with this new weapon 
the post can be successfully held. 

To carry out these wide turning movements, this 
expert suggested that each division should contain a 
couple of mounted infantry regiments of 600 men 
each, enlisted as such and trained as such, and that 
one man be taught to hold ten horses instead of four 
as at present. He thought the saddles should be “ of 
the Rocky Mountain broncho type.” A couple of 
such regiments, or more when several divisions are 
engaged, would have a most paralyzing effect upon an 
enemy’s flank, provided commanding officers of mount- 
ed infantry be not more than thirty-five years of age. 
This officer declared that the bayonet should be re- 
tained as a most useful weapon at night. (Its use- 
fulness in this war has been confined to daytime at- 
tacks, by-the-way, though in at least one of the 
British armies night attacks with the bayonet were 
frequently discussed.) In conclusion, this writer de- 
elares that officers should keep in the rear of—and not 
et ve with—the firing-line they are supposed to 
control. 




















MR. DOOLEY" 


XXXIIJ—ON THE DOINGS OF 
ANARCHISTS 
“ HY should anny man 
want to kill a King?” 
said Mr. Dooley. “ That’s 
what I'd like to know. 
Little gredge have I 
in’ anny monarch in 
th’ deck. Live an’ let live’s me motto. Th’ 
more ye have im this wurruld, th’ less ye 
have. Make in wan place, lose in another’s 
th’ rule, me boy. Little joy, little sor- 
row. Takin’ it all an’ all, '’'d rather be 
where I am thin on a throne, an’ be th” 
look iv things . ll have me wish. 
no —s bein’ a King, barrin’ th’ fact 
that ye *t have to marry th’ woman iy 
ye’er choice, but th’ woman iv 
else’s. "Tis like takin’ a conthract an’ 
havin’ th’ union furnish th’ foreman an’ 
th’ mateeryal. Thin, if th’ wurruk ain’t 
good, a wild-eyed man fr’m Patterson, 
Noo Jarsey, laves his munkey an’ his 
hand-organ an’ takes a shot at ye. Thank 
th’ I’m not so big that anny man 
can get comfort fr’m pumpin’ a Winches- 
ter at me fr’m th’ top iv a house, 

“ But if I was King, ne’er an organ- 
grinder’d get near eriough me to take me 
life with a Hotchkiss gun. I'd be so far 
away fr’m th’ multitood, Hinnissy, that 
they cud on’y distinguish me rile features 
with a spy-glass. I’d have polismen at 
ivry tur-rn, an’ I’d have me subjicks re- 
tire to th’ cellar whin I took me walk. 
Divvle a bit wud ye catch me splattherin’ 
mesilf with morthar an’ stickin’ news 
pers in a hole in a corner-shtone to show 
future gin’rations th’ a ray iv crime 
in this — They'd y their own 
corner-shtone, f’r all iv me. I’d communi- 
cate with th’ pop’lace be means iv ginral 
ordhers, an’ I'd make it a thing worth 
tellin’ about to see th’ face iv th’ gr-reat 
an’ good King Dooley. 

“ Kings is makin’ thimsilves too com- 
mon.: Nowadays an arnychist dhrops into 
a luneh-room at a railroad depot an’ sees 
a man settin’ on a stool atin’ a quarther- 
section iv a — Ti an’ dhrinkin’ a 
glass iv buttermilk. ‘ D’ye know who that 
is?’ says th’ luneh-counter lady. ‘TIT do 
not,’ says th’ arnychist, ‘ but be th’ look 
iv him he ain’t much.’ ‘ That’s th’ King,” 
says th’ lady. ‘Th’ King, is it?’ says th’ 
arnychist. ‘Thin here’s fr wan King 
less,’ he says, an’ "tis all over. A King 
ought to be a King or he oughtn’t. He 
don’t need to be a good mixer. If he 
wants to hang on he must keep out iv 
range. “Tis th’ Kings an’ Queens that 
thrusts so much in th’ lilety iv their peo- 
ple that they live in summer-resort hotels 
an’ go out walkin’ with a dog that’s hurt- 
ed. Th’ on’y person that ought to be 
able to get near enough a rale King to 
kill him is a jook, or th’ likes iv t. 
Th’ idee iv a man fr’m Noo Jarsey havin’ 
th’ chanst!” 

“ What on earth’s to be done about thim 
arnychists ?” Mr. Hennessy asked. “ What 
ails thim, annyhow? What do they 
want ?” 

“ Th’ Lord on’y knows,” said Mr. Doo- 
ley. “They don’t want annything, that’s 
what they want. They want peace on 
earth, an’ th’ way they propose to get it 
is be murdhrin’ ivry wan that don’t agree 
with thim. They think we all shud do 
as they please. They’re down on th’ polis 
foorce an’ in favor iv th’ pop’lace, an’ 
whin they’ve kilt a King they call on th’ 
polis to save thim fr’m th’ mob. An’ be- 
tweex you an’ me, Hinnissy, ivry arny- 
chist I’ve knowed, an’ I’ve met mariny in 
me time, an’ quite, law-abidin’ citizens 
they was, too, had th’ makin’ iv a thradee- 
jan in him. 

“If they was no newspapers they’d be 
yew arnychists. They want to get their 
pitchers in th’ pa-apers, an* they can’t 
do it be wheelin’ bananas through th’ 
athreets or milkin’ a cow, so they go out 
an’ kill a King. I used to know a man 
be th’ name iv Schmitt that was a cob- 
bler be profession an’ lived mex’ dure but’ 
wan to me. He was th’ dacintest man ye 
iver see. He kep’ a eanary-bur-rd, an’ 
his devotion to his wife was th’ scandal 
iv th’ neighborhood. But, bless my soul, 
how he hated Kings! He cudden’t abide 
Cassidy afther ray, he was dayscind- 
ed fr’m th’ Kings iv Connock, though 
Cassidy was what ye call a prolotoorio or 
a talkin’ workin’-man. An’ th’ wan 
he hated above all others was th’ King iv 
Scholizwig-Holstein, which was th’ bar- 
barous counthry he come fr’m. He cud 
talk fairly dacint about other Kings, but 
this wan—Ludwig was his name, an’ [ 
seen his pitcher in th’ pa-aper wanst— 
wud throw him into a fit. He 
ivrything that ha to Ludwig. If 
they was a sthrike, he char, it to Lud- 
~ S —e ’t pay him 
r half-solin’ a pair iv Congress gaiters 
he used to wear in thim days, he tied a 
sthring ar-round his finger fr to remind 
him that he had to kill Ludwig. ‘What 
have ye again’ th’ poor King?’ says I. 
‘ He is an opprissor iv th’ poor,’ he says. 

So ar-re ye,’ I says, ‘or ye’d mind boots 

* Copyright, 1900, by Robert Howard Russell. 
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free’ *He’s explodin® th’ prolotosrio,’ he 
says. Be says 1, ‘th’prolotoorio can 
be ese: limsilyes pretty. well,” says | 
“He oughtn’t te be allowed ‘wo. Vive in 
luxury while others siarve, he says. ‘An’ 
wud ye be killin’ a man f’r holdin’ a nice 
job? says I. * What good wud it do ye?’ 
says I. ‘I'd be th’ emancipatod iv th’ 
people,’ says he. * Ye'd have th’ worrud 
on th’ coffin lid, says I. ~ Why,’ says he, 
‘think iv me, Schmitt, Owgonst Schmitt, 
stalkin’ forth to avinge *h’ woes iv th’ 
poor, he says. ‘Lovdwig th’ cursed 
goes by. I on fr’m behind a three an’ 
society is < fr’m th’ monether,’ he 
says, ‘Think iv th’ glory iv it,’ he says. 
*Owgoost Schmitt, emaucipator,’ he says. 
3 ve to Mary Ann that Puis man,’ 

5g Mary Aur was his wife. Her 
maiden mame was Riley. She heerd him 
say it. ‘Gus,’ seys she, ‘if iver T hear iv 
Hagar eer a King i'l) Break ivry 

im ye’er body an’ lave ye,’ she says. 

4 ti, sir, I thought he wad jokin’, but 
disappeared, an’ lo 
‘an behold, two weeks afther I picks up a 


 pa-a an’ r-reads that me brave Schmitt 
“ per 


was took up be th” polis #'r thryim® to cop 
nO era fr’ny behind a three. £ sint 
him a copy iv a pa-aper with hie pitcher 
in it, but I don’t know if iver he got it. 
He’s ever there now, an’ his wife’s takin’ 


in A 

“Tvs vanity’ that ‘makes ‘arnychists, 
Hinnissy—vanity an’ th’ habits Kings has 
nowadays iv bein’ as conimon as’ jife in 
surance agents.” 

“I. don’t like Kings,’ said Mr. Hen- 
nessy, “but I like arnychiste Yess. They 
ought to be kilt off as* fast as they’re 
caught.” 

“They'll te that,” said Mr. Wooley. 
“ But killin’ thim is like wringin’ th’ neck 
iv a mickrobe.” BR. Derne. 


| 
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The Fourth of 
Fuly in. Paris 


BY EDWARD INSLEY 


| 
RECALL an address ‘delivered some 


years ago by President Eliot, ef Har- 
vard, in which he enumerated five 


| American contributions to civiliza 


tion— keeping, religious tolera- 
tion, the ¢ 9 ie < menhood 
| sw > welcoming of new-comers,and 
the diffusion of well-being. Any advance- 
went in civilizatior is of importance to 
the whole world. But the steps. which 
Dr. Eliot has mentioned are of prince 
importance to ourselves, and of value to 
other ples only as a demoustration of 
possibilities, or of the results of certain 
peculiar conditions, and are of tic effect 
whatsoever upon the thoughts or habits of 
those ignorant of the way we live, er of 
the true genius cf our institutions. Civili- 
gation is world.wide, not indigenous to 
America. What is our contribution to 
the general eievation cf the world’s way of 
living? 

America’s true and greatest mission in 
the world is more altruistic. The acme of 
civilization will be that earthiy millen- 
nium when justice and harmony prevail 
between nations,as well as within nations 
At this stage of history, with ite racial 
antagonisms, international misunderstand- 
ings, and unnecessary wars, no fact is more 
| hopeful, more rant, than the steady 

purpose of this, the greatest of the na- 
| tions, the one most advanced in civiliza- 
tion, the one which stands pre-eminentiy 
tor p s toward the millennium. than 
the undoubted desire of the American 
people to live on terms of amity and co.i- 
ccerd with the other peoples of the world-- 
not with the cringing deference of m oney- 


| 
’ 











| bags for the preservation of commerce at 


any cost, but in upright se!f-respert and 


| good-will, ready to draw the sword in a 


righteous cause, but far more willing to 
pledge a hope for better things in the 
cup of international fellowship. That 
which we may do or have done along the 
lines Dr. Eliot has indicated, is of great- 
eet value through this more noble ten- 


| deney to share it with the others, to be- 


come the civilizers, not only of our own 
citizens, but of the whole world. No other 
nation has this same altruisin in the na- 
tional. eharacter. And this.is Ameviva’s 
chief contribution to civilization. 

In the furtherance of this purpose to 
cultivate friendship with other peoples, 
we not only afford ‘them the advantages 
of profiting in closer and more’ sympa- 
thetic relations .by our experience and 
example, but we take the first and most 
necessary step toward suppressing and 
eliminating warfare, which is the most 
barbarous of accepted institutions, and 
the one most inimical to irue civiliza- 
tion. 


None of the conditions which produce 
unnecessary wars is to be compared with 
the ignorance of nations concerning each 
other, and the suspicion and dislike en- 
gendered this ignorance. In world 








politics y the most ominous exempli- 
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Uncie Jerr (as he notices the captive balloon rising above. the trees). ‘ Lie: down, Rafe; there's a cyclone comin’ up; it's liftin’ the roof oft of one of them big buildings now !” 


xt 


UNCLE JEFF (in the Swiss Village). ‘* By Jimminy, Rafe, there's the biggest cuckoo clock I ever saw. Blamed if.I ain’t goin’ to stand here till the bird comes out !” 


UNCLE JEFF PETTINGILL AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION.—Drawn By PETER NEWELL. 

















fication of this condition is the animosity 
between those two most a races, 
the Anglo-Saxon and the It is 


America’s role to be the.means 
of a y bridging. this dangerous 
guilt. 


As all Americans familiar with the 
French people have known for a hundred 
years, but which the American le have 
never believed, the Franco-American en- 
tente has had a one-sided existence, It 
os Be —s of ate tee Cae and | 
quickly ee one, t 
fully cherished by the other. The 
have never .felt particularly friendly | 
toward the United States, and the en- 
foreement of the Monroe doctrine, and 
lately r war, have diminished owe] 
favor with them. The French to-day be- 
lieve we are one with the hated ish, 
and aside from this care 
about us. 

I should have said that this was the 
state of French sentiment until very 
recently, for “it is now undergoing the 
cha for which we have pa- 
tiently, optimistically, for more than a 
century. Our — participation in 
the Exposition of this year, 
contact with the many thousands of Amer- 
ican visitors, have disabused the French 
mind of much error. It has been creating 
an impression which marks the turn in 
the tide. The culmination of our efforts 
in this direction came on the Fourth of 
July. And this was the meaning of the 
American Fourth in Paris. 

On that same day the commander-in- 
chief of the French army made a profound 
sensation by resigning. Nevertheless, it. is 
no exaggeration to Pf that the topic 
uppermost in French minds the following 
morning was the American Fourth of July 
demonstration in Pari- and its signifi- 
eance. Even the 18... Paris cabmen 
were excited about it, and made overtures 
of conversation to their fares on the sub- 
ject. 

, There were 6000 and more Americans 
in the Place du Carrousel to witness the 
lafayette monument unveiling in the 
morning, the largest peaceful .gathering 
of Americans that has ever taken place: 
outside their own country. Most of 
wore little American, flags, and they were 
bubbling over with patriotism... It seemed 
in such surroundings. The Presi- 
dent-of France was there, and French 
soldiers did guard duty for an American 
fanction. An impromptu choris by thou- | 
sands sang “ America,” and a few French- 
men were shocked, mistaking it for “God 
Save the Queen,” until they were reas- 
sured. We must have a national anthem 
free coe i pinnacle of the Eiffel 

From the hig! 

Tower an immense American flag brought 
from Washington for the occasion flew all 
day. A Spanish band played American 
airs in the Cham» de Mars. Boats on the 
Seine carried the American flag. Amer- 
ican emblems and bunting were displayed 
everywhere. Colonne’s great orchestra of 
100 mien gave an American concert in the 
evening in Old Paris. Our own Sousa 
gave four concerts during the day. There 
was a big banquet in the evening which 
French officials attended, and a public re- 
ception at the American ambassador’s 
handsome residence in the afternoon. The 
Californians turned on the champagne at 
their headquarters in the Boulevard des 
Capucines, and “everything went” ex- 
cepting firecrackers. That was all we. 
mi A ear-load of crackers could 
have been sold-in Paris at a few thousand 
= cent. profit—if the police did not inter- 
ere, as they doubtless would. There are 
some. things we can learn to advantage 
from the French. 

part of the celebration which 
created the greatest impression for the 
moment was the concert in the 
by Sousa’s band in the Place de l’Opéra, 
the heart of the city. As one Frenchman 
expressed it, “no country ex America 
would have been given. pei to do 
such-an unheard-of thing, and no other 
country would have had the cheek to ask 
it.” A vast crowd composed chiefly of 
French people thronged the’ broad place 
and avenue and their adjacent approaches, 
Tequiring an army ‘of police to preserve*) 
order and to divert the. streams. of travel 
from their accustomed channels. Sousa 
has me very popular with the French 
people, and is more immediate good 
than . statues or. statesmen in improy-. 
ing the relations between the two coun- 


tries. Shots 
But France quickly forgets. She likes 
Sousa for ‘the moment. She -is- grateful- 


(though a little surprised) by the gifts |- 


of the monuments: of- Washin: and 
lafayette. She is feeling kindlier toward 
Americans than she imagined she ever 
would. She is beginning to understand 
this strange country across the sea. 

It is these monuments, howéver, which 


will remain to testify_to our’ own cordial | ; 


sentiments, and will- do the most lasti 
good. They are worth a hundred-fol 
their cost, and worth it not alone to us, 
but to France as well, and in a larger way 
to the world, as symbolic of t fra- 
ternity which must be cultivated be- 
i nations for their own lasting wel- 
are, 
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LAST SUMMER TOUR TO THE- 
NORTH. 


Tour to Canada via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 
The last tour to the North for the Summer of 
Canada 


1900 Via the Pennsylvania Railroad to 
and Northern New York will leave August 11. 


oe visited eeree ewe bia 
sand Islands, o wrence, Quebec, 
The y, Montreal, Au Sable Chasm. es 


al 
Champlain and George, and ; the. 
occupying fifteen days; round-trip rate, a5 
The tour will be in ch of one of the Com- 


ny’s tourist agents, assisted by an experienced 
aay as chaperon, whose especial charge will be 
unescorted ladies. 


The rate covers railway and boat fare for the 


entire round trip,parior-car seats, meals en route, 
thotel cutartebemeat transfer charges, and car- 


—_—_ hire, mes 
- For detailed itinerary, tickets, or-any~ addi- 
tional information, address Tourist ;Penn- 


}-geteone Railroad Company, 1196 


’ Broadwa 
ew. York; 860 Fale Street, Brooklyn ; 70 

Broad Street, Newarll, N. J., or Geo. W. 

Assistant General r Agent, Broad 

pf 
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condensed system more exercise ¢an 
by any other in two hours, and it is 
ce Pat ke cals teteatll and speedy method for obtaining 
fect health, physical developelént and elasticity of mind and body. 
_. ABSOLUTELY CURES CONSTIPATION, . 
- INDIGESTION, SLEEPLESSNESS, 


NERVOUS EXHAUSTION 


Pupils are of both in from fifteen to eighty-six, 
a Eat Sree Mice a chan pceedn ace tate oases 
condi vidual in each 


in ten 
the only one which does. not 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 34-36 Washington Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 








HE uncertain, outlook in Chiua, 
with its fluctuating nig ee from 
e 


bee A to day, exerts a ee 
. influence upon the financia 
world, especially in Burope. 


This is partly due to the drain 

the resources of the governments, 

t and prospective. Great Britain 

had to add £11,500,000 to the £34,500,- 
000 iously voted for war expenses in 
South Africa. and £2,000,000 of Treasury 
bills lately issued had to bear 4 to 4% per 


“eent. This ‘keeps. the mmoney-market of 
London 


under a strain, and cali joans 
rule at 3 to 3% per eents, while in New 


York they bear only 14, and. time rates 


are. er by. éent, dr so in the 
metro: = Console are below 98, 
w is lo one fop.some yeers, 


the result of high rates for money and a 
pency in the market, which 
seems to be tig ip ' : 

The effect upon .the : steck-market is 
rather deadening, but, notwithstanding 
the higher rates for money in London and 
the disposition there to sell American se- 
curitiés, the effect in this country is not 
seriously felt. It only slijyhtly aggravates 
a dulness which exists from other causes. 
So far as the money-market is concerned 
there has been no perceptible change for 
weeks, Funds are enti ul and rates lew, 
and the reserves of the banks are still on 
the increase. - But the stotk-market is not 
only dull; but is irregular wherever the 
8 tors are able to produce any sign 

activity. The trading is almost wholly 
professional! and cor to stocks more 
or less subject ‘io manipulation and af- 
fected by rumors and reports. In none of 
these are the fluctuations significant of 
causes of special moment. 

Every effort to reach a settled condi 
tion in the iron and steel market has thus 
far failed, and there are still reports of 
cuts in prices and curtailment of produc- 
tion. One difficulty with the steel com- 
panies lies in contracts for pig-iron, made 
when the price was $24 a ton, which have 
not yet expired, though the same materiai 
is now sold at $12 to $15, and the price of 
steel produced from it is cut in half. 
Sales of bar-steel at 90 cents a hundred- 
weight are reported where the price was 
$2 15 a few months ago. These incidents 
indicate the disloeated condition of the 
market for iron and its produets, and the 
difficulties of readjustment. There was 
an enormous development of, production 
and advance of prices under great activ- 
ity, with all manner of contracts for ma- 
terial and for finished products, followed 
by a sudden check which threw the colos- 
sal. structure out of gear. The process of 
adjustment to changed conditions is dif- 


ficult and slow. 
uction of the United States 


- 


The iron 
for the first half of the present year was 
greater than ever before, being 7,642,569 
tons. It is about twice the average of ten 
years ago. Some recently published Ger- 
man statistics put the world’s production 
of cast-iron last year at 40,000,000 tons, of 
which 70 per cent. was made into steel. 
The total production of steel is put at 
nearly 27,000,009 tons, of which about 
11,000,000 was. made in the United 
States, or more than twice as much as 
in either Germany or Great Britain. 
While this business is at present deranged, 
there is no doubt of its speedy recovery 
when supply avd demand succeed in get- 
ting contro! of prices again. 

re are some complainta of trouble in 
other lines of manufacture,- particularly 
cheap cotton goods, which are affected by 
the situation in China, but it may be said 
in a general way that business prospects 
are regarded as a ra While » few 
Western lines of railread show a fallin 
off in-t ,reports of earnings are stil 
favorable the whole. -Substantia! in- 
crease ap in the latest statements of 
the Penfisylvania, the Norfolk and West- 
fern, Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy, Ili- 
nois Central, Atchison, Topeka, and Santa 
Fe, and other important lines. There has 
‘been Pe i agrenge of unfavorable crop re- 
rts with the sing of the drought in 
the Northwest im the heavy felon ta the 
Southwest. The prospect-for both wheat 
and cotton has improved, and there is 
every reason to expect a fairiy fruitful 
year. 

The reports of savings-banks cf New 
York, like those of the trust companies 
mentioned last week, show’ a consiant ac- 
cumulation of capital.. The 129 institu- 
tions in the State contain over $1,000,000,- 
000, -an.increase of beg $69,000,000 for 
the “year ending June 30, Of this total 
$922,081,509 is due depositors, and $115,- 
381,622 is surplus. here are 2,036,017 
accounts and 107,000 more were opened 
than closed during the year. The amount 
paid in interest was over $30,388,000, and 
the total cost of caring for the deposits 
was $1,288,420, This mass of savings en- 
ters into the active capitai of the com- 





munity through loans. 
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Excellence 


Its true excellence has won. for 
it the most. pronounced success 
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It is just the thing always, 


UNIQUE and UNIFORM. 


w A. LANAHAN & SON, She cep. Md. 
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of two to five days’ duration, are offered by the 


OLD DOMINION LINE 
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NORFOLK 
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at $18 and upwards. 
For full information apply to 


OLD DOMINION STEAMSHIP CO. 


$1 Beach Street, New York. 
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With’ a special bottle, which. lasts ‘a life- 
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By Rev. GILBERT REID, D.D., President International Institute of China, Peking. 


The Struggle for Reform in 


By CHARLES JOuNSTON Bengal Civil Service (Retired). 


’ Political - Possibilities in 


By Hon. JOHN BARRETT, Ex.-U.S. Minister to Siam; 


The Gathering of the Storm. By ROBERT E. LEWIS. 


Mineral tablets-and Frait syrups furnished. The, Great; Siberian Rail 
Plain bottles, $1.50 upwards. Siphons, way. By M. MIKHAILOFF, 
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